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AN EASTER. \ 


WAKENED by an unusual 
sound, Priscilla opened her 
eyes with great effort. A 
sound of any kind was 
startling in the quiet village 
night, but the music of a 
band was incredible! She 
must have imagined the 
sound as she had imagined 
many sounds and sights in 

the dreams of her slow convalescense. As 
she opened her eyes a little wider she 
could see against the many-paned window of 
her bedroom a dark object that had not 
been there the day before. She blinked 
sharply, trying to identify it and wondering 
whether the dim light that filled the room 
was that of dawn or of a clouded moon. 

Presently she saw that the dark object 
was a plant with large leaves and a white 
flower. Frequently since the fever had left 
her and she had been conscious the doctor’s 
wife had put a blooming plant into her 
window so that she might see it when she 
awoke. They were not hothouse plants, but 
geraniums or blooming oxalis from the sunny 
south windows of the doctor’s house. This 
plant—Priscilla could see more and more 
plainly—was a calla lily; it reminded her 
that the dawning light was that of Easter 
morning. The day mocked Priscilla’s sad- 
dened heart. 

With a shiver of distress she turned 
quigkly on her side, away from the window, 
with her face to the wall. It was terrible to 
have recalled to her even before she was 
awake the cruel sorrow that had broken 
her down and ruined her life. The doctor’s 
wife did not know that she had lost her 
mother and sister within a few weeks of each 
other; but, even if she had known, she would 
not have been careful of Priscilla’s feelings, 
for she was not a woman of deep feeling. 
She herself had lost four children - 
in a fearful epidemic of diphtheria 
years before, but she spoke of her 
loss calmly even to Priscilla, who 
was almost a stranger. She went 
about her work as if she had 
never had a grief in the world; she 
teased the doctor; she played like 
a child with the many children 
whom she invited to the Aon and 
there was always a laugh brim- 
ming at her lips. She had told Pris- 
cilla about her children as she sat 
by the girl’s bed with her sewing in 
her hands, and she did not cry; 
she had even smiled as she talked. 

“There were four of them, Miss Pryor,” 
said Mrs. Kline, “from so high’’—holding 
her hand not far from the floor—“to so 
high,” and she raised her hand a little. 
“We didn’t know anything about antitoxin 
then, and the doctor had to go about among 
the sick people. We were as careful as we 
could be, but they all sickened. We laid 
them out there; you can see the little graves 
in a row.” 

Mrs. Kline lifted her head to look out of 

Priscilla’s window. The little cemetery ad- 

joined the doctor’s property; in it were the 

graves in regular lines with uniform low 
headstones. Beyond was the little gray 
church of the Moravian sect, to which the 
doctor and his wife belonged, and still 
farther away rolling hills almost tall enough 
to be called mountains. The grass’ in the 
cemetery was growing green; 
the trees were budding; the 
crocuses were blooming in 
the doctor’s lawn. But Pris- 
cilla did not see the lovely 
outlines of the mountain or 
the soft gray of the little 
church or the heavenly yel- 
low of the sap-filled willow 
branches. When she looked 
out of the window she saw 
only the long, straight rows 
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of the village graves. Mrs. Kline 
watched Priscilla’s eyes darken. 
“You are not afraid next the cem- 
etery?” she asked in sudden con- 
cern. Her forbears had been Ger- 
mans; she spoke with pleasant, 
homely inflections strange to Pris- 
cilla’s New England ears. “I never 
thought of that. I am so used to 
it; it seems like part of my home. 
You are not afraid, are you?” 

“No,” Priscilla had answered. 
Even in the weakness of fever she 
was reserved; she told Mrs. Kline 
nothing about herself except that 
she was alone in the world. In 
reality the sight of the graves 
made her shiver; she could not 
turn her head without remember- 
ing that far away her beloved 
mother and sister had been laid under the 
ground, and that she should never see them 
again. 

“It was not right!”’ Priscilla cried over and 
over to herself. “They were all I had in the 
world. I didn’t ask for riches or great honor 
or talent; I didn’t want anything but them. 
And I shall never see them, never, 
never!” 

It again seemed to Priscilla that 
she heard the faint note of a horn, 
and she put her hands over her 
ears. This was a strange time for 
revelry. If only the noise had not 
awakened her! If only she could 
have slept on forever! It would 
be no more trouble to these people 
who had taken care of her to lay 
her quietly away than it would be 
to nurse her indefinitely. She 
should never get well; she did not 
wish to get well! There lay the 
deep root of the trouble. For 
years she and her sister had looked forward 
to having their mother in a little place in 
the country where she would get better and 
where they, their education finished, could 
relieve her from all anxiety and care. But 
Priscilla’s mother and sister had died, and 
with them had vanished the girl’s ambition, 
joy in life and faith. 

In June Priscilla had been graduated from 
college, and by the following February she 
had not found a position; it had been im- 
portant for her to find one by September. 
By February she was desperate. She lived 
upon the charity of a distant cousin who 
could afford to give her nothing except her 
board. Priscilla needed work so that she 
might pay her debts and buy herself clothes 
and above all so that she might have oc- 
cupation for her burdened, morbid mind. 
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The doctor ... told her stories, 


It is true that she had stood at the foot of 
her class; it is true that her marks were little 
better than passing, and it was only right 
that other students should be recommended 
first. The college could hardly explain to 
those who applied for students to fill posi- 
tions that Miss Pryor was brighter than her 
marks would indicate, that she had been 
handicapped all through her course by the 
serious illness of her mother, and that during 
her senior year she had lost not only her 
mother but her sister and had become thus 
the last of her family. 

It is doubtful indeed whether the college 
was fully informed of the troubles of slender, 
silent Miss Pryor, who as soon as her classes 
were over hurried to her home in a distant 
part of the city, who took no part in school 
activities, and who had little to say to any- 
one. In applying for various positions Pris- 
cilla herself might have said that she could 
do better than her marks showed, and that 
she loved children and liked to teach, but 
she made no such explanation. 

Early in February the offer of a position 
had come. It was in another state far away 
from her old home and her college and her 
few friends, and it was only a country school, 
but she had promptly written her accept- 
ance, had borrowed the money for her fare 
and had set out. 

It was night when she arrived, and she 
could see nothing of the little village. She 
knew that it lay among the hills, and she 
could tell from the pale, old-fashioned street 
lamps and the rough pavements over which 
the doctor who had met her at the station 
led her that it was a small and unprogressive 
settlement. The doctor had engaged her, 
and she was to board at his house. 

Now, even though she had been in the 
village for seven weeks, she had as yet seen 








but Priscilla did not smile 


nothing of it except the view over the little 
cemetery toward the church and the hills. 
For in the doctor’s pleasant office, where 
she sat talking with him while his stout wife 
put supper on the.table in the next room, 
Priscilla had slipped slowly from her chair to 
the floor in a long faint. Each day she had 
been feeling a little more tired and dispirited, 
and it had seemed to her that day as if the 
long journey would never end. She had not 
dreamed, however, that she was going to be 
sick. She was never sick! 

From that moment until the past week 
Priscilla had known nothing. They had 
carried her upstairs and had laid her in a 
bed in which she seemed to sink into un- 
fathomable depths. There she had stayed, 
fever-stricken, delirious and desperately ill, 
for seven weeks. Other women besides the 
doctor’s wife had helped to care for her, but 
Priscilla did not know one nurse from an- 
other. The doctor’s wife had tried to make 
her understand that the village preacher was 
holding her school for her, but Priscilla only 
looked blank. Once a friend of the doctor’s 
from the city came and examined her and 
said she would recover. But Priscilla did not 
see him or hear his voice or feel the touch of 
his kindly hand. 

Lately, however, there had been visitors 
of whom she was aware. Children had peered 
in at the door, smiling at her; Priscilla had 
made no effort to speak to them, not even to 
answer their “good morning.’”’ She was 
physically able to have visitors, but she 
shrank from them with a feeling that was 
almost terror. The doctor stopped at her 
door four or five times a day and told her 
stories, but Priscilla did not smile. The 
young minister came to call upon her, and to 
him Priscilla managed to utter a few words 
of thanks for his kindness in taking the 

school for her. When he had 
gone the slow tears of despair 
filled Priscilla’s eyes. She 
eould never teach; she did 
not wish to teach; she could 
never rise from this bed. She 
wanted to see her mother 
and her sister; she cared for 
nothing else in the world. 
On Sundays she heard the 
hymns in the little church 
and thought them mockery. 
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Outside her room the doctor shook his 
head. “She does not want to get well,” he 
said to his wife. “‘She must be roused, or she 
will never. get well.” : 

Mrs. Kline grew thin in her anxiety over 
the strange patient whom Fate had laid in 
her best bed. She sent the neighbor’s chil- 
dren in to see her; she carried into Priscilla’s 
room the first brood of tiny chicks and left 
them in their basket by Priscilla’s bed so 
that she might handle them if she wished. 
But the children were frightened by the 
‘strange lady’s white, unsmiling face, and 
the chicks peeped and chirped for a whole 
morning, and Priscilla did not look at 
them. 

Presently the doctor’s wife, suspecting 
some grief, had told Priscilla of her own 
sorrow, of her four little children who had 
sickened and died in a week. But Priscilla 
responded with no confidence, only turned 
away and pressed her cheek a little deeper 
into the pillow. She had no spirit, she had 
no hope. 

Presently in the quiet Easter dawn Pris- 
cilla took her hands away from her ears. 
She could hear the music no more. Now that 
she was really awake, it seemed to her that 
Mrs. Kline had said something about music 
when she had made her comfortable for the 
night and had warned her not to be startled. 
‘The music was over now evidently, and -the 
musicians were gone. 

Then suddenly Priscilla sat upright. She 
had been mistaken. The horns sounded 
forth boldly; their music seemed to come 
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from beneath her window. It came no more 
in faint, single notes that a person recovering 
from fever might have imagined, but in a 
great burst of sound. The tune was not one 
of revelry; it was a hymn. Priscilla, who was 
not of German ancestry, did not recognize 


‘the hymn; it did not belong to her church. 


But it-nearly broke her heart with its solemn 
majesty. It seemed to pierce her soul, to lay 
bare once more all the misery of the recent 
past. 

Priscilla began to cry, at first weakly, 
then with sobs. She tried to control herself, 
for she knew that in a moment Mrs. Kline 
and the doctor would hurry into the room, 
and that they would be alarmed and 
distressed. She glanced out of the window 
toward the little church to see whether the 
great sound «could come from within its 
walls. Then at the strange sight that met 
her eyes she ceased crying and sat breathing 
heavily. 

Day was immediately at hand; the gray 
sky was set with rosy clouds, and there was 
a rapid brightening and clearing of the dull 
air. Through the half-bright, half-dim light 
a procession was advancing from the little 
gray church into the little cemetery with 
its low gravestones, its great trees and its 
encircling hills. At the head walked four 
men with trombones; to Priscilla’s amaze- 
ment the doctor was the leader. Behind them 
walked the preacher, and then followed a 
throng that Priscilla thought must include 
every inhabitant of the little village. The 
doctor’s wife was there; the little children 


who had peered at Priscilla from the door- 
way were there. 

cross to the centre of the cemetery they 
marched to the solemn music of the old 
hymn, and while the music continued they 
spread out into a great semicircle with their 
backs toward: the doctor’s house and their 
faces toward the eastern hills. Then the 
music ceased. 

Still the sky grew brighter, and the air 
filled with a golden haze. The rosy clouds 
turned to crimson; great ribbons of green 
and yellow and gold lengthened and widened 
in the heavens. Then suddenly the bright- 
ness became ineffable, the silence deeper. 
The people stood motionless with their faces 
lifted as if they were awaiting some porten- 
tous event. These were simple country folk, 
but they seemed uplifted with a wy d 
hope that they knew was now to be ful- 
filled. 

Priscilla began to tremble. She felt no 
further impulse to tears; it seemed to her 
that she too was awaiting something. Her 
body felt light; the blood quickened in her 
veins; she began fo anticipate some strange 
miracle to be worked in her. 

The cloud banners grew longer and seemed 
to vibrate; then they vanished in a greater 
glory. Majestically rose the sun, first a fier 
rim, then a rapidly broadening disc of gold. 
He did not rise ungreeted; to those waiting 
people he was the great symbol of a fact 
more marvellous. Standing among the graves 
of their dead, they lifted their voices and 
sang. The trombones led in the burst of 
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music, and every voice swelled the sound. 
They sang of that which was more certain to 
them than the rising of the sun, of a greater 
miracle than the mysterious alternation of 
light and darkness: 


Christ, the Lord, is risen again; 
Christ hath broken every chain; 
Hark! Angelic voices cry, 
Singing evermore on high, 
Hallelujah! 


The miracle was not new to Priscilla; it 
was only forgotten. All her life she had 
believed it—until she had needed it for con- 
solation; then she had ceased to have faith 
in it. It seemed suddenly to Priscilla that in. 
the months of her grief she had been out of 
her mind. 

Slowly she rose from her bed and went 
toward the many-paned window through 
which she had looked so many times with 
almost intolerable oppression of the heart. 
There she knelt down and looked upon the 
graveyard with its low stones, upon the 
great semicircle of men and women facing 
the east with their song. She looked upon 
her good nurse whose children had been 
taken from her arms, but who now sang 
heartily, believing in a great day when they 
should be restored to her. She thought of the 
work to be done in the world, of her el 
tunity, of the kindness of those simple folk, 
of her blessed memories and of her rich hope, 
and she dried her tears of regret over her 
blindness so that now she might look and 
listen and believe. 
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Chapter Two. Corney’s herd 


ICK and young Norman went 
out next morning to the 
fishing as usual with the 
other hard-handed toilers of 
Figgy Duff Pot; and Cor- 
ney went up a crooked path 
and over the edge of the 
cliff to the inland wastes of 
barren lands to angle for 
brown trout and char in 
rock-rimmed ponds and to 
work away at the strange 
notions in his head; and 
Mr. Angus Brown, mate of 
the barkentine Flora, pulled 
across the clear green depths 
of the Pot toward Pat 
Dikeman’s wharf; and old Norman Conway 
was left at home to munch candy and won- 
der delightedly what would happen next. 

Angus Brown pulled slowly out but with- 
out any sign of indecision. He felt no inde- 
cision. He thought hard and rowed easy, 
for there. was plenty of time. Dikeman’s 
schooner was trading away down north in 
charge of the skipper’s son Denis, but the 
skipper was at home and couldn’t escape 
him. That and much more Angus had 
learned from his friends the Conways. 
“Tgnorance!”’ he muttered. “All along of be- 
nighted ignorance!” 

He pulled in to a weed-hung ladder, made 
fast the painter and ascended nimbly to the 
narrow wharf. He was big but as light on his 
feet as a cat. He eyed the line of sheds and 
stores backed against the rock along the 
landward edge of the wharf. One gf the 
stores had two big windows in the front of 
it, and from one of the windows a face was 
looking out at him. Since Angus’s eyesight 
was of the best he discerned the foxy whisk- 
ers of Pat Dikeman, as the Conways had 
described them to him. He had pulled across 
in his shirt sleeves; now he put on his coat, 
straightened his dazzling necktie, gave his 
waistcoat .a downward jerk or two and 
twirled his imposing gold watch chain; and 
all the while he watched the face at the 
window from the tail of his weather eye. 
But he did not advance; he just stood on 
the edge of the wharf and surveyed the 
Dikeman property with the air of an idle 
sightseer who isn’t greatly impressed by 
what he sees. He was waiting for the skipper 
to make the next move, and he didn’t have 
to wait long. The face disappeared from the 
window; the door between the windows 
opened, and a middle-sized man with foxy 
whiskers stepped out and down and moved 
spryly forward. He wore a wreck of an old 
cloth cap, a soiled cotton shirt, ragged blue 
overalls and rusty, unlaced brogans; but his 
inquiring grin disclosed the flash of a gold 
tooth, and a diamond sparkled on one of his 





dirty fingers. Thus he approached with a 
deferential grin and a conciliatory droop to 
his shoulders while Mr. Brown stood straight 
with his chest fully expanded and regarded 
him gravely. 

“Good mornin’ to ’e, sir,” ventured the 
trader. 

“Good mornin’, Mr. Dikeman,” replied 
the sailor. ‘‘Nice little place ye got here if it 
wasn’t for the smell of the fish. I heard yer 
name from Dick Conway, who sailed two 
v’yages with me in the old days when I was 
but a common seaman, and I’m wonderin’ 
if maybe you’re the Dikeman who trades 
with Prows & Co. of St. John’s.” 

The skipper looked uneasy. His pale 
greenish glance flickered here and there and 
never rested for more than a second any- 
where. “I be Patrick Dikeman,” he said. 
“Aye, the heft of me scant little trade goes 
to they great merchants. But—but ye bain’t 
one of the company, sir, I be t’inkin’. Not 
Mr. Prows himself anyhow, for once I see 
him wid me own eyes as nigh me as ye bes 
yourself this minute, sir.’ 

“Angus Brown, from Nova Scotia, is my 
name, but my ship’s a St. John’s barkentine, 
and my cousin Homer Brown’s head book- 
keeper for Prows & Co. Smart man Homer! 
Smart bookkeeper and a bit of a lawyer 
too!’’ 

The trader’s uneasy, shifting glance be- 
came almost imploring in its expression, and 
he darted his tongue along his parted lips 
and shuffled his brogans. 

“It looks to me as if you’re the only man 
doin’ well on this coast, Mr. Dikeman,” con- 
tinued the sailor. “Queer too, what with the 
price of fish away up and the price of twine 
and bread comin’ down. Homer’ll be sur- 
prised to hear it. I’ve seen poverty in one 
part of the world and another, and it was 
mostly where the men were too lazy to work 
or there wasn’t work enough for them to 
keep busy at, but this Figgy Duff Pot beats 
anything in the world, unless it’s Windy 
Head, for a combination of hard work and 
poverty. Take the Conways for instance. If 
they fished all day for jellyfish instead of 
cod and the like, they wouldn’t be much 
worse off, I guess.” 

“Sure, it bes a hard life an’ a poor livin’, 
sir,” whispered the trader after moistening 
his lips again. 

“Aye, if ye’ve never said a true word 
before in all yer life, you said a mouthful of 
truth that time, Mr. Dikeman. It’s what I 
told my friend Dick Conway ‘last night, and 
I offered him a berth in the Flora—boson’s 
berth. And what d’ye think, Mr. Dikeman? 
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He said he couldn’t go, couldn’t leave Figgy 
Duff Pot, wasn’t free to sail away in a ship 
and earn good wages and good grub instead 
of stoppin’ here an’ fishin’ his fool head off 
and gettin’ poorer an’ poorer the more he 
fishes! Now what. d’ye call that? I call it 
ignorance! Ignorance!” 

“Ignorance,” repeated the trader in a 


whisper. _ 

ie Y’ll)tell ye what else he said, Mr. 
Trader,Y tinued the sailor; his voice was 
rising higher and harsher. ‘“‘He said he owed 
you a bill, and ye wouldn’t let him go! What 
d’ye say to that?” 

“Aye, sir, a mite of debt,’ admitted the 
other. “It bain’t a thing to wonder at, sir. 
There was never a trader yet on this coast 
didn’t have money owin’ him for bread an’ 
gear an’ the like.” 

“Why?” asked Brown explosively. 

“Why, sir? Maybe because they eats?” 

“Eats! Very good, Mr. Pirate! Eats, you 
say! I’m here to settle Dick Conway’s bill. 
How much?” 

The skipper, who had shown a flicker of 
spirit for a moment, was limp again, He 
scratched his foxy whiskers and flashed his 
gold tooth and shuffled his unlaced brogans. 
He took a look at Mr. Brown’s hat and a 
shoot of the eye at Mr. Brown’s watch chain 
and a glance to the right and a glance to the 
left. Here was a situation he had never con- 
sidered for a fraction of a second. 

“D’ye hear me?’ continued the sailor 
sharply. “I want my friend Dick Conway’s 
account. I want to pay it in full as soon as 
I am satisfied that it is right. An itemized 
account showing every bag of hard-bread 
against him and every quintal of fish to his 
credit! And I want it quick so’s my cousin 
Homer will have time to look it over. How 
about it? Can I have it now?” 

Dikeman looked utterly and hopelessly 
undone, but he clung to his gold-toothed 
grin like a drowning man to a straw. ‘Will 
ye come along over to the store wid me, 
sir?” he whispered after a-minute of squirm- 
ing silence. 

The skipper’s system of accounting was 
evidently not elaborate, for the only sign Mr. 
Brown could see of it was one big ledger. 
The skipper dipped into the big book, here 
and there, back.and forth, again and again 
without finding anything to his purpose, to 
judge by the expression of his narrow brow 
and flickering eyes and foxy whiskers. 

“T bes mistook, sir,” he said at last. ‘“Con- 
way’s account bes all 
square this year back, now 
I comes to figger it up.” 


The visitor smiled and sat down in the 
only chair in sight. ‘“Now-hark ye to me, 
Mr. Trader,” he said. ‘One of the Conways, 
Dick or young Norman, is sailin’ with me. 
That’ll leave three right here in Figgy Duff 
Pot. One of the three will fish pretty steady, 
I guess, and one will fish sometimes, and the 
old man will sit snug at home and eat his 
fill. Corney will keep track of every quintal 
of fish and bag of bread and pound of tea, 
for I’ll show him how; and the account will 
be squared one way or t’other twice every 
year, 5 me if I’m on hand and by my 
cousin Homer Brown if I’m abroad. How 
does that suit you?” 

, he rand, sir, grand,” replied the skipper 
eebly. 
“And that ain’t all,’’ continued the other. 
“No, not by a jugful! Lemme see that 
book.” 


““Ye couldn’t make head nor tail of me 
poor figgerin’, sir!’ cried the skipper. 

“T reckon I could make somethin’ of it 
with Homer’s help and maybe a hint from 
his friend Lawyer Foote—somethin’ to 
astonish you and the whole harbor! You 
poor squid, ye’re nigh as ignorant as these 
ignorant fisher folk ye’ve been cheatin’ and 
starvin’ all these years! For how d’ye come 
by yer riches if they all owe you money? 
Every year you write them deeper and 
deeper in yer debt, yet every year you bank 
more money. It ain’t in nature nor in busi- 
ness; and I’m wonderin’ what Homer Brown 
and Lawyer Foote will say to it when I show 
‘em that ledger and tell ’em all I know 
about it.” 


““D’ye hear me?” con- “ae ‘ 
tinued the sailor Si, :" ’ 
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The skipper uttered a despairing cry 
and sank to his knees at the sailor’s feet. 

An hour later Mr. Angus Brown issued, 
smiling, from the store and crossed the 
narrow wharf without a backward glance. 
Had he looked back he would have seen 
the skipper glaring after him from the 
window with deadly hate and indescrib- 
able rage in his green eyes and snarling 
lips. But what call was there for Brown 
to look back at that whipped cur? His 
vision was forward. He paused for an 
instant at the top of- the weed-hung lad- 
der. “It was a lucky bump for Figgy Duff 
Pot that laid the old Flora in drydock in 
St. John’s,” he murmured. ‘Slaves they 
were! Slaves to their own benighted igno- 
rance! But now they’re free!”’ 

He descended into the skiff, cast off the 
painter and pulled swiftly across to the 
rocky land-wash under the broken cliff and 
the gray cabins of the fisher folk. 

When the men and women of Figgy 
Duff Pot first heard the great news they 
couldn’t make head or tail of it; and when 
the sailor first explained it to them the 
didn’t believe it; and even after po 
man’s receipt had been read over to him 
three or four times doubt continued to chill 
some hearts and confusion to cloud some 
minds. But Mr. Brown laughed good-na- 
turedly at their doubts and fears, knowing 
that he had handled the ignorant and 
piratical trader with discretion as well as 
with threats. And that was not all. He 
had not allowed his indignation to befog 
his wits. The crowning proof of the success 
of his interview with Dikeman still re- 
posed in his pocket to be produced and 
made known and used only in extreme 
necessity. He had not been merciless. The 
moment he had got the fellow helpless in 
his power he had felt a twinge of pity and 
had promised to withhold his endl as long 
as the other refrained from his old tricks. So 
Mr. Brown laughed good-naturedly at those 
skeptical ones who refused to believe that 
their years of debt and slavery and starva- 
tion were at an end. 

Chief among the skeptics was old Billy 
Kelly. ‘Here bes this little paper, sir, marked 
the day an’ the mon’ an’ the year all ship- 
shape an’ complete,’’ he said, ‘an’ all we’s 
had from the skipper’s store in the run of 
the year writ down an’ figgered out an’ 
marked off paid. Aye, sir, it bes a grand 
t’ing an’ the first of its kind in Figgy Duff 
Pot. An’ every house in the harbor do have 
just such anudder, sir, an’ there bain’t a 
soul in the harbor but blesses ye for the 
t’ought an’ the act, sir. Ye’ve tricked the 
skipper out 0’ his blood money for one year, 
sir, but what of all the udder years?” 

“T’ve told you that,” replied the sailor 
patiently. ‘““These receipts for the past year 
wipe out everything.” 

“Tt bain’t in reason, sir,’’ Kelly lamented. 
“Pat Dikeman came to this harbor t’irty- 
five year ago, an’ for t’irty-t’ree year every 
man tradin’ wid ’im owed him a debt, an’ 
the debts growed bigger wid every season, 
no matter if the catch of fish beed great or 
small, an’ the deeper he wrote us down into 
debt in his big book the fatter he bulged his 
money bags wid yeller gold. An’ now ye’d 
be tellin’ us how there bain’t no debt what- 
ever? It bain’t in reason, sir! It bain’t in 
nater!”” 

“Tt’s in the law anyhow,” said Brown. 

“Law bes for skippers like Pat Dikeman 
an’ rich folk from up along like yerself, sir,” 
replied Kelly. ‘“We’s kep’ alive wid the debt 
growin’ over our heads, sir, an’ what more 
will we do now widout the debt? We’s 
starved wid the debt, sir, while the skipper 
growed rich. An’ now, sir, widout the debt, 
d’ye figger as there’s be food in the pot an’ 
tea in the kettle every blessed day?” 

“That’s what I figger!’’ cried the sailor. 
“Stow yer fool talk an’ pull acrost to the 
store and find out.” 

Four skiffs pulled across to Dikeman’s 
wharf, and four skiffs returned freighted 
with flour and hard-bread and tea and 
molasses; and under Mr. Brown’s direction 
Corney Conway wrote down all particulars 
of the transaction in a notebook, and the 
men of the skiffs reported that the skipper 
had given them no trouble at all and not a 
word of abuse—and still old Bill Kelly shook 
his head and wagged his gray whiskers and 
maintained that this condition of things was 
neither in nature nor in reason. 

Mr. Brown gave Corney a lesson in book- 
keeping and the rest of the family a lecture 
on the crime of ignorance. After that he 
talked about foreign voyages; and it wasn’t 
long before both Dick and Young Norman 
expressed their willingness to sail in the 
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“Tt bain’t in reason, sir! It bain’t in nater!”’ 


Flora. But Brown wouldn’t hear of their 
both leaving Figgy Duff Pot just then. He 
explained that, as Corney would have to 
spend a good deal of his time keeping the 
harbor’s accounts all set down, and as old 
Norman couldn’t work, either Dick or youn 
Norman would have to stay at home an 
attend to the fishing. They agreed with him, 
though reluctantly; and he tossed a coin, 
and young Norman said “heads,” and heads 
it was. 

Next morning the visitor went up inland 
with Corney. As soon as they topped the 
cliff the youth led the way to the summit of 
a rocky knoll, and the man was astonished 
at the sight of the vast extent of barren land 
—levels of moss, jumbles of rock, ponds, 
thickets of spruce ‘“‘tuck,” bushes, patches 
of green bog, high knolls and low hummocks, 
more moss, more little shining ponds, more 
black clumps of spruce tuck right away to 
the north and south and west as far as the 
blue hills on the horizon with never a decent 
stick of timber or tlie smoke of a chimney 
in sight. 

“Lonely,” he said after a long silence. 
“No life and too many reefs. It looks dan- 
gerous to me. I don’t like land unless it has 
trees or houses on it. Give me the sea every 
time!” 

“Don’t ye spy out any life, sir? Sailors has 
long eyesight, sir,—sailors an’ plainsmen, so 
the books tell,” said the lad in his quiet 
voice. 

“Life, lad? I see a couple of gulls flyin’ low 
and a hawk in the sky to the westward 
there, but nary a flicker o’ life on the ground. 
Maybe you see somethin’ yerself, Corney?” 

“Aye, sir, for sure I see a power‘of life on 
the old barren! Look yonder, sir, an’ what 
d’ye spy?” 

“Rocks. Rocks and brush.” 

“Deer, sir. Caribou. Stags an’ does an’ 
fawns—a score of them. It bes me own little 
herd, sir, I do believe. They bes too nigh to 
the harbor for safety. An’ there agin away 
over yonder! D’ye mark his horns, sir? A 
grand old stag wid a white neck.” 

“Stag? Dang if I can see anything! What 
d’ye mean by stag? D’ye mean what we call 
a bull caribou in Nova Scotia?” 

“Like enough they. be the same, sir. In 
Lapland they be called reindeer an’ milked 
by the folks iike tame cows be milked in St. 
John’s, so I’s heard tell; an’ up along over 
all Canada they be caribou, as ye say; but 
up an’ down this coast we calls ’em deer. I 
reads about ’em in the natural history book, 
sir, an’ in anudder grand book,—all about 
the caribou an’ the reindeer,—how the folks 
of Lapland run the reindeer in their sleds 
like dogs an’ live on ’em entirely, what wid 
the meat an’ milk an’ cheese an’ hides. An’ 
one day I be out on the barren a-spyin’ on 
’em, an’ all of a sudden it come to me how 
these here wild deer of Newfunland be 
naught but masterless reindeer. So I reads 





the books ag’in an’ studies the deer out on 
the barrens by day an’ by night.” 

He paused, gazing at the sailor with a 
smile on his lips and a shine of triumph and 
excitement in his dark eyes. 

“Maybe so—reindeer and deer and cari- 
bou,” said Brown, puzzled and curious. “I’ve 
read the same somewheres. Night and day? 
And what come of it, lad?” 

pt wouldn’t be makin’ a mock of me, 
sir?” 

“A mock of ye, Corney? Nay, I’m no 
mocker, but a man who knows enough of 
books and men to suspicion he don’t know 
everything.” 

“T tamed ’em, sir. First a young stag— 
an’ that was slow work! An’ then a doe, sir; 
an’ now I bes friend to a herd, an’ there bes 
a part of me herd out yonder.” 

“Friend! How friend?” 

“Come along wid me, sir.” 

They descended the landward side of the 
knoll and advanced to the west. Corney led 
the way. Snipe and willow grouse and twilleg 
went up from before them. The sailor re- 
marked that there seemed to be no need for 
a man with a gun to go hungry here, and the 
lad replied that the birds were difficult to 
hit even if you had powder and shot with 
which to shoot at them and quite impossible 
when you were without ammunition, and 
that Skipper Dikeman was even meaner 
with his powder and lead than with his flour 
and tea. ‘‘He maybe t’inks as how we’d grow 
too proud an’ lazy for the fishin’ wid meat 
in our stomachs,” he explained. 

“But what about the caribou? Don’t ye 
ever eat venison?” asked Mr. Brown. 

“Once a year the skipper gives out powder 
an’ ball, an’ there bes a grand hunt on the 
snow when the deer be all bunched an’ 
ready to move off to their winter grounds,” 
replied Corney. “But afore the hunters eats 
a mouthful of meat they has to pay the 
skipper for the powder an’ lead; an’ two 
deer out of hao t’ree kilt bes the skipper’s 
price; an’ thert he collects back all the am- 
munition that bain’t shot off an’ sails his 
meat away in his fore-an’-after an’ sells it 
i’ St. John’s.” 

“T wouldn’t believe it if I didn’t know the 
skunk!” cried Brown. “Two out of three! 
And all for a fistful of powder and bullets! 
Slaves! Fools! Ignorance! Ignorance the 
worst I ever run acrost! Man alive, Corney, 
didn’t you with yer books know there’s law 
an’ justice in the world? Enough to stop any 
such bald-headed thievin’ and sweatin’ as 
that anyhow!” 

“Aye, sir, I suspicioned it weren’t law nor 
justice; an’ then agin I read t’ings in me 
history of England almost as bad about the 
old days, an’ kings an’ barons an’ the like, 
an’ I t’ought as maybe skippers an’ barons 
bes the same t’ing, an’ the law wouldn’t 
reach all the way up into Figgy Duff Pot.” 
* They went on in silence after that for 
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nearly half an hour over the rough ground, 
turned this way and that by natural ob- 
stacles but working westw: ~1 always; and 
then they ascended another knoll, and 
from its top Corney pointed out forty or 
fifty caribou feeding singly and in groups 
within four hundred yards of them. 

“Set ye here, sir, an’ set still, an’ ye’ll 
soon see how I bes friends wid the wild 
deer,” said the boy. 

The sailor sat down on a mossy boulder, 
and Corney descended in the direction of 
the nearest group of deer. The lad made 
no effort at concealment, and when an 
outposted stag caught his scent on a drift 
of wind and raised its antlered head he 
began to whistle. Others of the deer lifted 
their heads at the sound, but Corney con- 
tinued to whistle and walk openly forward. 
He was within thirty yards of the nearest 
animal before it moved, and then to the 
amazement of the onlooker it moved to 
meet the whistling lad! It was a full-grown 
stag, and it walked soberly to within a 
few paces of the boy and halted. Corney 
walked up to it, patted it on shoulder and 
flank and passed on, and the stag lowered 
its muzzle to the ground and moved slowly 
off about its interrupted business of feed- 
ing. The boy went here and there among 
the scattered herd. One doe and another 
followed him, thrusting their -muzzles 
against him. Several animals moved aside 
at his approach, then turned and gazed 
after him, but most of them either stood 
their ground or advanced to meet him. 
Calves permitted him to scratch their 
necks, and frolicsome pickets jumped and 
cavorted round him. Thus he went through 
the herd from east to west, disappearing 
and reappearing from the view of the 
fascinated sailor on the top of the knoll. 

He changed direction to the north and 
passed behind a ridge of granite. 

Corney rejoined Mr. Brown half an hour 
later. “They be all there, sir, an’ five more 
since yesterday,” he said. 

The sailor expressed his astonishment and 
admiration at what he had seen and asked 
numerous questions. Corney aecepted the 
tribute of praise gratefully and answered the 
questions modestly and as well as he could. 
He had always been interested in beasts and 
birds, he said, and as long as he could re- 
member had possessed an instinct for getting 
on friendly terms with them. And that was 
not astonishing, for his mother’s grand- 
father had been gifted in the same way. Old 
folk still told about the team of six timber 
wolves that his mother’s grandfather had 
raised from cubhood and broken to harness. 
“Mad Dirk’s wild dogs” they were named 
up and down the coast, and some folk be- 
lieved that they weren’t real wolves at all, 
but devils bewitched, and that Dirk Mallory 
was the wizard who had laid the spell on 
them, and everyone was afraid of them. 
They would be off and away whenever it 
suited their fancy to run the barrens and 
the wooded hills; but when their master 
wanted them all he did was to come up on 
the barren. He would be home again inside 
the hour, and it wouldn’t be long before the 
six wolves were howling at the door. There 
wasn’t a sledge of team dogs on the coast to 
equal those wolves for speed, and they could 
fight as well as they could run; it wasn’t a 
great while before they had killed and eaten 
half the dogs between Windy Head to the 
south and Hungry Harbor to the north. So 
Dirk Mallory had to get rid 
of his grand sledge team be- 
fore his neighbors with their x 
sealing guns did it for him; 
and, though it cut him to the = 
heart to do it, he took the 
six of them away back into 
the wilderness and told them 
to stay there. But they 
wouldn’t remain away from 
him; they would come howl- 
ing round the harbor for him 
at night. A violent, sly man 
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of the name of Kerney who would have 
married one of Mallory’s daughters, only 
she wouldn’t so much as look at him, went 
out in a spite one night and shot one of the 
wolves with a silver bullet. 

At that the old man went after Kerney 
and hit him once with his own iron fire 
poker, and once was enough; then he took 
to the barren and the hills beyond—and 
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nought was ever seen again of him or of his 
wolves. 

Corney admitted that he was afraid for 
the safety of his herd of deer, for there were 
men alive today as violent and sly and mean 
as that man Kerney of his great-grand- 
father’s day. 

“But what’s the use of a tame herd if you 
never get a dinner of meat off it?” asked 


Mr. Brown. “The Laplanders kill their rein- 
deer the same as farmers kill their beeves.” 

“Aye, sir, but I got udder idees,” replied 
Corney; and then with a hand on the sailor’s 
arm, Wien not tell i soul in “sn a 
I’s showed ye this day, sir,” he ; 

Mr. Brown promised to keep the wonder 
to himself. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


@2 A PROFITLESS PRISONERS® 


“py Roe L. Hendric 


NSIDE the schoolhouse at 
Hallet’s Corners Sam Myers, 
the town constable and car- 
penter, was hammering list- 
lessly, making certain repairs 
against the reopening of 
school two weeks hence. A 
bevy of Plymouth Rock pul- 
lets were enjoying a dust 
bath at the edge of the road. 
Overhead the morning sky 
was cloudless, and scarcely 
a breath of air was stirring. 

From one of the shuttered houses opposite 
the school building Don Flanders came out 
at the side door with a tin pail on his arm 
and crossed to the town pump. As he left 
the road he nearly stepped upon the pullets, 
which fled cackling round the corner, but an 
instant later came back with even more 
frantic flutterings and louder outeries than 
before. 

‘‘What in time is the matter of them hens, 
Don?” Sam inquired, thrusting his head out 
from an open window. 

“T scared ’em away, I guess; but I didn’t 
scare ’em back. That is—” 

“For the land sake, will ye looka there!’”’ 
Sam interrupted him. 

Round the corner from which the Ply- 
mouth Rocks had retreated in disorder came 
two slouching figures and then a small riot 
of children. The leaders stuck to the middle 
of the road; the rioters occupied the entire 
highway from dooryard fenee to garden 
hedge. In the lead was an extremely dusty 
Italian with a battered felt hat pulled down 
almost to the bridge of his nose. Over one 
shoulder was a burlap sack; across the other 
trailed a rope that led back to a ring at- 
tached to the muzzle of a shambling bear. 
Nature had colored the animal brown, but, 
being even more thickly overlaid with dust 
than its master, it now had the general 
aspect of a desert landscape. Aside from his 
Sahara-like hue the bear’s most marked 
characteristic was an air of irritable lassitude. 
The rioters ranged in age from four to four- 
teen years, numbered about thirty and 
embraced all of the able-bodied youngsters 
living along the Waybridge a who had 
been at home and in good health. 

Amid the clamor of childish voices Sam 
Myers suddenly emerged from the school- 
house and waved a commanding arm at the 
Italian. ‘“‘Give a performance,” he ordered. 

“The bear, he tired,” said the trainer, 
gesticulating with his brown hands. ‘“‘He no 
climba, he no dance, he no doa trick; he 
wanna lay down!” 

“Well, let. him rest a few minutes then; 
you’ve been walking his legs off, I dare say.” 

“No, ho, only coma Waybridge,” the 
Italian protested; “but hot—woosh!—hot!”’ 

“The bear’s thirsty,” said a little girl in 
a red dress. 

“Somebody bring a horse pail,” Sam 
directed. 

A boy came running from an adjacent 
barn, carrying a wooden bucket. Eager 
hands grasped the pump handle, and while 
the water was still gushing from the spout 


the bear plunged his nose into the bucket. . 


“You ought to take off his muzzle,” said 
the biggest boy at the pump handle. 

“No, no!” cried the Italian. “He drinka 
all right.’ 

When bruin had satisfied his thirst he 
sat down heavily, stared round the circle of 
attentive observers and then rolled over on 
his side in the narrow strip of shade beside 
the pump platform. His master seated him- 
self on the planks and laid his burden aside. 
Comparative quiet ensued, only to be rudely 
interrupted three minutes later. 

Sam Myers’s dog Patsy was the guilty 
cause. The dog wriggled through the barrier 
of legs encircling the bear and sniffed sus- 
piciously. The odor was peculiar and roused 
vague ancestral memories of a troubled past. 


The hair rose in a stiff brush the length 
of Patsy’s neck. “Woof!” he remarked 
in an offended tone. 

“War-r-rumph!” the bear responded, 
opening one red-rimmed eye. é 

“You git away from there!” Sam yelled, 
but he spoke too late. 

There are thirty-two different accounts 
of what hap next. Striking an aver- 
age among them, we may say that the bear 
arose with a suddenness and a vigor nothing 
short of amazing, considering his former 
languor.. With-ferelegs flying he launched 
himself upon’: Patsy. Growls, yelps and 
screams filled the air. Realizing too late 
that his recent conduct had been neither 
wise nor prudent, the dog dived among the 
retreating legs. So did the bear, still claw- 
ing wildly. 

The Italian sprang up, shouting and 
wringing his hands. Then the mélee was 


over. 
Clinging to the water pail, Don found 
himself quite alone beside the pump, 


Patsy had disappeared no one knew whither. 
Sam Myers had gone back into the entry of 
the schoolhouse very suddenly along with 
as many children as could crowd themselves 
through the narrow doorway. Others were 
climbing convenient trees and porches. 

One small boy named Teddy Garrison, 
between whose legs Patsy had blindly sought 
to escape, was lying prone in the roadway, 
shrieking and convulsively waving red- 
streaked calves and feet above him. ‘Oh, 
I’mkilled! I guess I’m killed! Oma, ma!” 
he continued to cry, making no effort to get 


up. 

Somewhere behind old Mrs. Pickett’s 
cottage where the Plymouth Rocks lived 
when at home there was a terrific racket— 
the crackling of shattered boards, the fall of 
tinware and more screams. To that point 
the storm centre had shifted; there, though 
lost to view, the bear was unquestionably 
still in action. 

With a mind divided between the injured 
boy and the uproar behind the Pickett cot- 
tage the Italian had paused astride the 
dooryard fence. He realized that he was 
urgently needed in both places, but while he 
hesitated the progress of events decided the 
matter for him. For a flying figure came 
down the street, with bare arms white with 


.flour and skirts aflutter. Pouncing upon the 


fallen boy, she lifted him to his feet, glanced 
at his injuries, released him and then 
whirled upon the Italian. The newcomer was 
Mrs. Garrison, to whom terror was a 
stranger. 


“You miserable tramp!” she shouted, 
advancing straight towards the Italian. 
“Lazing round the country with a wild 
animal when better folks are doing honest 
work for a living! You will half-kill children, 
will you? I'll show you!” 

Hesitating no longer, the bear man took to 
his heels. 

“Hold on!’ Sam Myers roared, emerging 
from the schoolhouse entry. “You stay here; 
I arrest you!” 

But the Italian did not seem to want to be 
arrested. Straight across country he ran, 
glancing behind now and then with terror. 

“Tl get him,” the constable promised, 
starting in pursuit. 

“See that you do!’ Mrs. Garrison re- 

plied. 
“Wait, wait!” shrilled Mrs. Pickett, 
bouncing from her front door. “You come 
and get that bear out of my cellar hatchway, 
Sam Myers!” 

Sam halted. Official dignity must be 
maintained, but— His roving and perturbed 
glance fell upon Don Flanders. ““You-go git 
that bear, Don,’’ he commanded; “I appoint 
you! I’ve got to git that Eyetealian; that’s 
the most important.”’ And with a deaf ear 
to Mrs. Pickett’s further protests he was on 
his way. 

“Don’t you go near that animal!’ Don’s 
mother called from her front porch. 

“You’re appointed,” Mrs. Pickett re- 
minded him. 

Mrs. Garrison, surrounded by sympa- 
thetic neighbors, was bearing her injured 
son away. “You'll get enough sight worse 
than scratched legs if I ever hear of your 
going near one of them bears again!’’ she 
was telling him soothingly. 

Don set down the empty pail. “T’ll just 
go see,”’ he said to his mother. “Don’t you 
worry; I'll be careful.” 

She was still protesting as he crossed the 
street and skirted the cottage. He peered 
over the edge of the slanting hatchway door, 
the mate to which the bear had wrecked. 
With a red tongue protruded through the 
opening in his muzzle bruin was rapidly 
lapping up the spilled cream that covered 
the stone slabs at the cellar entrance. The 
rope lay at full length up the short flight 

d, and Don grasped the end of it. 

As the bear seemed to be enjoying the 
feast, Don patiently waited a few minutes 
and then drew on the rope. “Come on up 
here!” he ordered, though not without a 
tremor in his voice. 

Without even a murmur the bear obeyed. 
Lumbering after him, the creature rounded 
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the house and passed through the front gate 
into the street. 

“You get behind that bear, Don Flanders!” 
his mother called. “Don’t you walk ahead of 
him like that, where he can jump on to you!” 

Don circled round the beast, but the bear 
circled too, always facing him in a sort of 
dignified waltz. 

“Drop that rope and run!” cried Mrs. 
Flanders. ‘“He’s getting re: y to pounce!” 

“Why, no, he isn’t,” said Don, whose 
courage and resentment were rising simul- 
taneously. ‘He doesn’t know anything 
about being driven, that’s all.” 

“J wouldn’t trust him behind me for a 
thousand dollars!’ said Mrs. Flanders. 

“But what am I going to do with him 
a, s Don asked. “Tie him to this hitching 


“No, no!” Mrs. Pickett shrieked. “Like 
as not he’d be back in my hatchway in no 
time if you did. That’s my, hitchin’ post; 
you keep him away from it!’ 

But at that juncture Squire Brainerd 
came puffing into view, fanning himself 
with his hat. “This is a pretty kettle of 
fish,” he grumbled. “Bear on the rampage; 
boy all clawed up; owner beating it across 
lots; only constable we got in pursuit—and 
such weather! Is that Piood-thirsty beast 
properly muzzled, Don?” 

“Yes, sir; he can’t bite.” 

“But his feet, I take it, aren’t muzzled?” 

“No, sir; they didn’t seem to be a few 

minutes ago,” said Don, unable to suppress 
a grin. 
The squire looked at him with a severity 
that Don suspected was more assumed than 
real. “Just what do you plan to do with 
him?” he inquired. 

The boy was suddenly inspired. “Turn 
him over to you,” he said, extending the 
rope’s end. 

The justice hastily retreated a of 
paces. “No, you don’t!” he cried. “I’m a 
committing magistrate; I’m no peace officer. 
Constable Myers is the man to take him.” 

“But nobody knows when he’ll be back, 
and I’m not going to stand here and hold 
this rope all day! We haven’t any barn, and 
I can’t take him into the house. I'll just drop 
the rope and walk off.’’ 

Mrs. Pickett screamed a protest at the 
suggestion, and all the bystanders fell back 
with one accord. 

The squire frowned. ‘Don’t you do that,” 
he said. ‘“You’ve been appointed to have 
charge of that bear; you’re a posse comitatus 
within the meaning of the common law. 
It’s your duty to resist that bear and protect 
the community.” 

“Do you mean that I’ve got to hang on to 
him until Sam Myers shows up?” 

Squire Brainerd was not an ill-natured 
man, and Don’s appeal, half indignant but 
wholly ayy had its effect. ““You’d have 
to _— ,’ the squire said, “but maybe I 
can fix it.” He paused and pondered for a 
moment. “T’ll tell you what to do. You lead 
him over to Waybridge—that’s a short 
three miles—and turn him over to Sheriff 
Rogers. He’ll take charge of him.” 

“But suppose he won’t?” said Don, who 
was wing suspicious. No one really 
seemed to want the bear. 

“He'll have to! Wait a minute.’’ The 
squire drew a long envelope from his pocket, 
tore it in two and hastily wrote a few sen- 
tences on the back. “There,” he said, 
“that’s a commitment for assault and 
breach of the peace. It isn’t on legal paper, 
for my blank forms are all at the house, but 
it’s legal enough—for a bear. The sheriff will 
honor it; don’t you worry.” 

Still doubtful, but not knowing what else 
to do, Don accepted the paper, assured his 
mother that he would be back in time for 
dinner, begged her to stop worrying and then 
set out on his journey. A number of the 
younger set, having regained their courage, 
started to accompany him, but older rela- 
tives hastily and firmly called them back. 
Before he had gone half a mile he was alone 
except for the bear. 

The drink, the short rest, the feast of 
cream and above all panes the victorious 
bout with Patsy had_ restored bruin’s 
spirits. No longer grumbling, he plodded 
contentedly along. Presently a top-buggy 
appeared in the distance, and as it drew 
nearer Don recognized Mrs. Ezra Sammis 
as the driver. At about the same time the 
sorrel colt that Mrs. Sammis was driving 
appeared to do some recognizing of his own. 

e rose gracefully on his hind legs, pawe« 
the air, snorted and sought to twist the 
thills from the buggy. 

“Whoa! Whoa! Whoah-h!” shrieked Mrs. 
Sammis. 
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The thills were of stanch material and 
refused to break; but, turning short about 
in his own length, the colt went galloping 
down the road amid a cloud of dust while the 
driver gamely sawed at the reins and the 
buggy rocked and — 

Despite the fact that Don was acting 
under judicial orders he resolved to meet no 
more teams. The so-called Johnson road 
branched off at his right. Though it was 
a public highway it was so little traveled 
th»t grass grew everywhere on it except in 
the wheel ruts. Following it lengthened 
Don’s journey by at least a half mile, but 
that was a minor consideration. He turned 
into it with a light heart. 

Everything went well for more than a 
mile. had passed the one house on the 
road; Waybridge and the river were in sight 
across the valley flats, and the turn into the 
pike was barely thirty rods ahead, when 
a wobbly, fawn-colored calf staggered out 
from a clump of bushes in an unfenced 
yasture at the right and halted directly in 

is path. Behind it came a meek-looking 
little cow, a high-grade Jersey, if not one of 
pure blood. A more harmless, gentle and 
altogether benevolent bossy would be 
dificult to imagine, but appearances are 
sometimes deceitful. The cow cast a mildly 
incurious glance at the travelers, halted as 
if struck by lightning, sniffed the air and 
instantly became a raging demon! 

Don saw her coming and jumped as far as 
he could to one side. The bear, being perhaps 
more courageous or possibly puffed up by 
his easy victory over the dog, was not so 
prompt; he started to rise to his hind feet— 
and turned a somersault backwards. 

There was just one good-sized tree, a 
butternut, within easy reach; the ground for 
acres round was bare or covered with a 
scrubby growth. Don made for the tree, 
caught a branch and swung himself w : 
He was jess than a second ahead of the 
bear, but as the animal, bounding up like a 
rubber ball, clutched at the trunk the Jersey 
bowled him over again. 

In that charge she went clear beyond him, 
entangled herself in what remained of a 
panel of rail fence and did not get back till 
bruin was beyond her reach. Though the 
trailing rope et impeded him, he 
climbed swiftly and did not pause till he was 
almost in the top of the tree. 

The combat, if such it could be called, had 
been by no means silent, for the cow had 
been bellowing loudly at every jump. Al- 
most at once answering bellows came from 
all directions, and fully a score of animals, 
old and young, charged up and surrounded 
the tree. 

Don seated himself on the most com- 
fortable branch that he could find and 
waited for the commotion to subside. He 
had a good jong wait, during which the 
clock in the tower of the Congregational 
Church at Waybridge struck eleven and then 
twelve. 

The cattle sniffed the breeze, tore up the 
turf, ran round in circles and stared up into 
the tree. Finally the Jersey went away in 
quest of her calf, and shortly afterward the 
convention adjourned. When the last steer 
made off into the brush Don stretched his 
legs and started to come down. He had 
reached the lowest crotch in the butternut, 
when the Jersey shot into view and made 
straight for him with a wicked gleam in her 
eye. Though out of sight, she evidently had 
been wabeniait the tree closely. 

“Good bossy, so bossy!’ said Don in 
mellow tones, but his blandishments were 
Neg. She judged him by the company he 
<ept. 

Since there was not the slightest doubt 
what she would do if she got the chance, 
Don sighed, climbed back to his former 
perch and spent the rest of a long afternoon 
regretting that he had chosen so untraveled 
i highway as the Johnson road for the latter 
part of his journey. Not a team or a person 
passed nearer than the corner, and his calls 
to the few who slipped by there were un- 
heard or at all events unheeded. Meanwhile 
he had become ravenously hungry, and he 
was suffering keenly from thirst. The bear 
didn’t seem to mind at all. 

The cow was apparently off guard at 
frequent intervais, but only apparently. 
At every .serious attempt n made to 
descend she would return with a rush. 

linally just before sunset a small boy 
cume whistling into the pasture and rounded 
up the cattle. With the calf tottering in the 
lcad the Jersey went away willingly enough 
: ‘— every appearance of restored 
doe ty. 

Hidden by the canopy of leaves, Don 


kept very quiet and es soon as 
possible got down. After a few 
minutes he persuaded the bear to 
follow, and they quickly resumed 
their journey. At the corner they 
met a man coming from Way- 
bridge; he stared, halted and ad- 
dressed Don 


“Say,” he shouted, “where you 
been all day? The sheriff’s been 
lookin’ everywhere for you! You’re 
wanted back at Hallett’s Corners 
with that bear. They’ve got the 
me and you're holding up the 
trial.” Y 

Don heaved a sigh and set out on the back 
track. Nothing exciting happened this time 
even after he reached the main road. The 
only person he encountered was Mr. Rogers, 
who overtook him in his old touring car 
and started to scold, but thought better of it 
after learning of the boy’s trials. 

“See if you can’t boost him in back here,” 
he suggested. 

The idea would have appalled Don 
earlier in the day, but familiarity with the 
bear had bred in him something akin to 
contempt for his charge, and he had lost all 
fear of the animal. He boosted; the sheriff 
held the rope, and the not over-willing 
beast landed in the tonneau. With the doors 
closed and Don on the front seat clinging 
to the ring in the muzzle, they started for 
Squire Brainerd’s farm. 

“This arresting bears ain’t what it’s 
cracked up to be,’’ Mr. Rogers remarked 
testily. “What you going to do with ’em 
after you arrest ’em? Think I’m going to 
turn the county jail into a zoo? And that 
there Eyetalian ain’t got only nine dollars 
and sixty-five cents to his name; we’ve 
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searched him and found out. What 
good will it do to put him in jail 
either? Sam .Myers’s dog is the 
one that ought to be punished— 
ought to be hanged! The Garrison 
boy’s only scratched up a little. 
If that lantern-jawed constable 
had had an ounce of sense he’d 
have let both man and bear go. 
The squire has come around to 
agree with me too. Folks are kick- 
ing like sixty about the probable 
lal ey wheeled up in front of 

the squire’s house, and Don 
dragged out the bear. Mrs. Brainerd was 
weeding a flower bed just inside the gate. 
“Land!” she cried, upon seeing Don. ‘Your 
ma’ll be relieved! I'll telephone to her right 
this minute. She’s been worried almost to 
death about you.” 

“Tell her to put on a big supper,” said 
Don; “I’m half starved.” 

“You’re going to eat supper here. As soon 
as the squire gets through talking with the 
sheriff we'll sit right down. You tie the bear 
to that fence post and come in.” 

Squire Brainerd seemed preoccupied 
during the meal. The sheriff had gone home. 
Only the family were present, but they 
listened to Don’s story with sympathetic 
attention. Finally Don asked: 

“But when is the trial to take place?’ 

“Tt’s been postponed till tomorrow at 
nine o’clock,” said the justice. 

‘‘Where’s the Italian?” 

“‘He’s locked up in my granary.” 

“What’ll I do with the a 

“We'll see about that right after supper.” 

From the table the squire led the way out 
of doors and came to a halt in the shadow 
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of the maples by the readside. There he 
turned and pr a small steel implement 
into Don’s hand. “Do you know what that 
is?” he inquired with seeming sharpness. 

“A key,” said Don. 

“Exactly; and you’re discharged asa 
posse comitatus; you’re, only an unofficial 
citizen now and a minor at that. If you 
should go into.my barn, unlock the first 


door at the left and tell the person you find’ 


there to unhitch his bear from the fence and 
head due west at full speed, why, you 
wouldn’t be guilty of any dereliction of duty, 
as I should be if i dia n,” 

Don was tired, but he was still able to 
grin. “What’ll I do with the key then?” 


he asked. ' 

“You'll find me up by the spring house,”’ 
said the squire. 

As Don released the perplexed but effu- 
sively grateful Italian and carefully pointed 
out the position of the bear he felt impelled 
to ask a question. “How do you get him past 
horses and cows without a row?” he in- 
quired. 

“Oh, justa lead him by,”’ said the Italian, 
hurrying away. 

Don handed the key silently to the squire. 
“What did he say?” the squire asked. 

“Oh, he thanked me in two languages, 
but he wouldn’t tell me how he got the bear 
past other animals.” 

“That,” said Squire Brainerd, ‘‘is his 
secret, and this, my boy, is ours! Do you 
— you can keep it as well as he keeps 


“TI can,” Don replied; “that is, if you or 
Sam Myers never appoints me a posse 
comitatus again.” 

“So far as bears are concerned,” said the 
squire, “I can give you a certified promise.”’ 


THE CRITICAL G IRL By Frances Lester Warner 


GIRL who loved flowers used 
to have a winter garden 
every year in the sunny win- 
dow of her little study on 
the south side of the house 
where she lived. Every Se 
tember she planted er 
and bulbs and gathered 
slips from the quien plants. 
Sweet alyssum and gera- 
niums, begonias and prim- 
roses and ferns furnished the background 
of her garden, and experiments with new 
sorts of flowers furnished the excitement. 
Her little brother Sydney was almost too 
much interested in that garden; one year 
he du 7 a dozen crocus bulbs to see if the 
roots 4. begun to grow. 

One day in November a gift came from a 
lady in southern Alabama who had seen 
the winter garden the year before; she sent 
some cotton seeds north to form a new 
experiment for the window box. “The 
cotton seeds will grow in the window,” 
wrote the Southern lady. “Start them in a 
box of moist earth with a glass cover to 
make a greenhouse atmosphere until the 
seeds are up.” 

The girl followed the directions exactly. 
The cotton seeds, which looked much like 
orange seeds covered with fuzzy white 
cotton wool, she carefully put into the 
earth, covered them with glass and then 
set them in the warmest corner of the bay 
window. Several days passed. One morning 
when the girl went into her study she saw 
that the cotton seeds were all lying scattered 
on top of the ground, looking as forlorn as 
her crocus bulbs had looked the day Sydney 
had dug them up. Evidently his curiosity 
had: been too much for him again. She 
replanted the seeds and set them up out of 











Sydney’s reach. But next morning once 
more the seeds lay strewn in the moist 
sunshine. She called the boy in and reasoned 
with him, but he denied having touched 
them. Eagerly he helped his sister thrust 
them back underground, still assuring her 
that he had not even touched the box. But 


next day there were the seeds once more, 
— white and woolly in plain view! 

is time the girl told her mother. Some- 
thing would have to be done. Sydney was 
not only digging up the cotton seeds but 
was refusing to admit it! That was not like 
a usually confessed his crimes and 
took the consequences. 

“Do you suppose,” asked Sydney’s 
mother, “that cotton seeds come out of the 
ground as beans do and split into ee 
above ground? Leave them where they are 
and see.”’ 

Sure enough the seeds rose on stout little 
stems, split to form round leaf-like 
cotyledons and later became thriving young 
cotton plants. Sydney had teld the truth 
both times; he had dug up the crocus bulbs, 
but the cotton seeds had risen out of the 
ground of themselves. 

The great thing in criticism is to know the 
difference between crocus and cotton: to be 
able to recognize types, to know the differ- 
ence between accident and growth, mistakes 
and experiments, destruction and halfway 
stages of progress. Good critics are like good 
gardeners; they discover crocus bulbs that 
need replanting, but they never try to bury 
cotton seeds. This is the simplest example 
of the usefulness of critical judgment, 
accurate and well trained: if you find a 
crocus bulb lying on top of the soil, help it 
quickly back into the ground where it 
belongs, but, if you find a cotton seed peer- 
ing out of the earth, water it and keep it 
warm and encourage it, for it has begun 
to grow. 

Most girls are critical. They are often 
told that they are too critical. But you can 
hardly be too critical in the best sense of 
the word. Intelligent criticism implies at- 
tention, interest and understanding dis- 
crimination. The girl who trains her critical 
instinct so that it will go far beyond the 
merely fault-finding stage and arrive at the 
came of open-minded observation has given 

erself and others a great gift. Her criticism 
to be effective need not spoken aloud. 


- Like advice, it should be kept until called 


for. But she cannot help criticising mentally, 
because criticism is the act of making esti- 
mates, and we have scarcely seen a thing 
intelligently until we have om to “size 
it up.’ The important point is to make 
criticism increasingly expert. 

Whitt difference does it make whether our 
criticisms are correct or careless, so long as 
we keep them to ourselves? It makes the 
same difference that it made when the girl 
with the cotton seed thought it ought to 
behave like a crocus and kept poking it back 


underground. We often act in much the 
same way upon our false estimates of per- 
sons, making harmful mistakes because we 
misjudge their type. 

For example, a brilliant young scientific 
boy once. was ambitious to go to college. 
He was a junior in high school and was 
eagerly preparing for examinations; at. the 
same time he was earning money and saving 
what he could for his tuition. His prepara- 
tory work and his outside jobs kept him so 
busy that he had very little time for the 
sociability that he enjoyed. One of the most 
charming girls in his class noticed that he 
was ing what she called “a grind,” 
working ily te save money, to cover 
his subjects and to get in his extra labora- 
tory hours. She t t she could help. the 
hard-working boy if she gave him a chance 
to have more diversion and to “take his 
mind off his work.”’ Without consulting him 





she used her influence in such a way that 
he was constantly swept off into the pleas- 
ures of the country club and automobile 
trips and amateur ‘avematien. Gradually he 
became the life of the group, threw himself 
into the social activities of the class as 
ardently as he had formerly devoted himself 
to preparing for college, spent his savings 
for the constant little expenses that a boy 
must always incur if he goes about with a 
group, soon felt the n of more money, 
dropped his preparatory work and was 
content simply to graduate from high school 
without taking the examinations for further 
education. After commencement he took 
the first job that he could find and still 
kept up his interest in the pleasant life of 
the set. But in September the richer boys 
and girls went away to other schools and 
colleges, and the class disbanded as high 
school coteries always disband. The boy 
found himself without money for a higher 
education, without preparation for it and 
out of touch with the very circle of friends 
that had meant so much to him. Left with- 
out companionship and without definite 
aim, he soon married rather unwisely and is 
now employed at an automobile service 
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station, supplying motorists with “five 
gallons of gas and a pint of oil” or looking 
over cars for minor repairs. Eventually he 
will find a better position, because he has 
remarkable scientific ability. But important 
technical positions are hard to attain nowa- 
days without special training. 

The lovely classmate who diverted him 
from his steady, ambitious work thought 
‘that he needed to be taken out of his 
narrow ways and helped. up to the sun- 
light. She did not know that he was like a 
valuable, slow-growing plant that requires 
time to get a start. She thought he was a 
cotton seed that should: come ‘up into the 
air. So she carefully dug yp his slow-growing 
plans, spoiled all his chances and left him to 
repair the damage as well as he could. If 
she had only tried to understand his aims, 
his methods and his type, she could have 
helped him with her encouraging friendship 
without destroying his work, just as April 
sunshine helps a bulb to grow. 

An example of the effect of the wiser kind 
of criticism was an event that happened once 
upon a time in an old harbor town. The 
daughter of a sailing captain who had made 
a fortune in the Orient was living a delightful 
life of parties and courtships; she was the 
most popular young belle of the town. Yet 
she had time to notice a dark-eyed thought- 
ful young boy who delivered groceriessat the 
house. Sometimes when he came on special 
errands on his way home at supper time she 
met him at the door and lent him a book or a 
magazine that she had been enjoying. 
There was no need for spoken criticism 
here; she knew that he was the type who 
could some day do more than deliver 
groceries. Book after book he read and re- 
turned—it was in the days before public 
libraries had been established in every town. 
One after another the best authors became 
his inspiring friends, all introduced to him 
by the dashing young society girl who 
seemed to him a creatute: from another 
world. There was no romance about it; she 
later married some one else, and so did he. 
But, encouraged by her respect for his 
ability, he saved money, worked his way 
through law school and .is now the senior 
member of a great law firm. But he often 
tells his sons and daughters the story of the 
captain’s daughter in the old shipping town 
and of the way she found time to see his 
"ee and give him a glimpse of the 
light. 

The girl who is an expert critic knows 
how to look sharply for the answers to three 
questions. 

First; is the imperfection that she chances 
to notice a sign of permanent blemish, or is 
it a sign of growth? Nearly every growing 
thing looks imperfect in its early stages. 
Many half-finished things look spoiled. A 
small robin does not look like even the 
beginnings of a robin; it looks like a helpless 
morsel of skin and bones and beak with a 
few tufts of fuzz and a thin scraggy neck 
like the neck of a miniature buzzard. If 
anyone thought it would always look like 
that, ‘the sight would be discouraging 
indeed. But, being well acquainted with 
robins, we watch the nest in the apple tree, 
knowing that some day the fledglings will 
learn to fly. 

It is the expert that sees the possibilities 
of the unfinished thing. When a worker at 





arts and crafts begins the tooling on the 
leather for the cover of a beautiful book it 
seems at first sight as if the leather were 
ruined beyond repair, hopelessly damaged 
by water as it lies there on the stone block, 
soaking wet. It is muddy-looking, oozing 
and clammy to the touch, and has little 
streaks and cuts and hollows here and there. 
It is quite unattractive. But the expert at 
leather tooling does not expect beauty at 
that stage. He does not condemn the 
leather because it is not rich in surface color 
and delightful to the touch. Instead he looks 
eagerly to see what design is being tooled 
upon it, and he can imagine from long ex- 
pager just how the finished product will 
OOK. 

Works of art and things that grow seem 
odd if you observe them at their halfway 


stage. What worker, criticised halfwa 
along in his efforts, has not exclaimed, 
“Oh, wait till I get it done!” 

The second question of the thoughtful 
critic is, what type is represented here, and 
what variation from that type? City folk 





visiting a remote village are likely to make 
queer blunders in estimating what they see, 
simply because of ignorance. One young 
city college youth assumed that nobody in 
the quiet town where he went for vacation 
had ever been outside the village streets. 
So he proceeded to describe the wonders of 
city life and the beauties of his home on 
Euclid Avenue, ending with the sage re- 
mark, “Euclid was a great geometrician.” 
As it chanced, the audience at the dinner 
table where he made these remarks con- 
sisted of village folk who had been engaged 
thus: the village doctor had taken his train- 
ing in New York; the wife of the mill owner 
was a Vassar graduate who had: studied 
music in Vienna years before; every busi- 
ness man present had heard of Euclid and 
of his avenue before the college boy was 
born; and the little waitress knew the 
language of three capitals. The fact that we 
find persons in small communities is no sure 
sign that they all belong to the type de- 
scribed in rustic tales about Si and Hank 
and Uncle Eb. In a strange town it is well to 
listen and look and watch. After all there is 
no such thing as a dependable classification 
into types. Every individual is a variant, 
and every town has what Alice Meynell 
calls “the spirit of place,” a special character 
worth taking time to understand. 

The third question is, what is the future 
of this thing or of this person’s plans, and 
how can I best understand it? 

One kind of critic decides at once what 
plan had better be followed and then bends 
everything in the direction of his own pre- 
conceived idea. It is as if a hasty managér 
should rush into a work room where a man 
was modeling a pottery lamp and exclaim, 
“Oh, no! A vase should never close in that 
way at the top! You need room for the 
flowers to flare naturally in keeping with the 
upward lines!’’ and should snatch the base 
of the lamp from the hands of the workman 
and remodel the top before the workman 
could explain that he was not trying to 
make a vase. 

Something like that happened once upon 
a time at a fashionable club where a busy 
young pianist was spending the winter. 
One of the most influential “dowagers’’ in 
the club felt that the eager young musician 
was spending too much time on her pro- 
fession and ought to meet many young men 
and eventually marry one of them. So she 
elected herself matchmaker and was much 
disappointed to notice that, though the 
young woman was friendly with each new 
youth who was carefully presented for her 
approval, she made no effort to lead any 
one of them into more flourishing friendship. 
Thereupon the self-appointed matchmaker 
announced to the other members of the 
club that the young musician was cold- 
hearted, narrow, exclusive, a bluestocking, 
a man-hater and in’short “not quite normal.” 
But a year later everyone at the club 
learned that the young girl had been engaged 
all the time to a young man who was abroad 
on business for his firm, and that that was 
the reason why she had seemed so much 
absorbed in her work and so moderate in her 
interest in other men. We can never be sure 
in our efforts to lend a hand whether or not 
we know all the facts in the case. 

At a pleasant summer colony one vaca- 
tion there was a stranger who visited for a 
week and never let a chance go by to offer 
suggestions for improvement or change. 
She commented adversely on the architec- 
ture of the cottages, on the residents of the 
town, on the children of all her acquaint- 
ances and on the outstanding traits of every 
person in the camp. When she took the 
boat for home the campers had a sense of 
relief from a great strain. One of the girls in 
the party, whose father had been criticized 
for neglecting the social gatherings of the 
campers for his work on a laborious task of 
indexing a huge botanical volume that he 
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had recently finished, wrote a poem about 
the critic. It was never sent to her and never 
published, and it was not really poetry, but 
it expressed the feeling of all the campers. 


TO OUR CRITIC 


Wherever you go you uncover rocks. 
You see a rough place in a life, 
And you say, 
“Why do you have this roughness? 
Do you not like smooth edges?” 
And when you learn 
That the roughness is a crag on the moun- 
tain of a life, 
Not to be destroyed without blasting the 
mountain, 
Then you apologize, 
And you cover the place all over with white- 
h 


wash. 

But where you have been 

No dainty columbine or moss springs up 
again. 

Wherever you go you uncover rocks. 


Human beings never reach a permanent 
state; they are always changing. That is one 
reason why it is almost impossible for us to 
estimate one another fairly. It is still harder 
to judge ple’s work. The most that we 
can hope for is to be like the artist in leather 
tooling, to be able to watch the design that 







Chapter Eight 


A chance to 
escape 


W711 Bannock had timed 
‘L his coming to a nicety, 
and his forcible decla- 
ration was well calcu- 
lated to impress the 
superstitious Indians. 
The Lemhis recog- 
nized him as a chieftain and were respect- 
fully silent. The Bannock seemed to pay no 
attention to me; like a bearer of important 
tidittgs he began to speak. : 

The Lemhis are an offshoot of the Sha- 
haptian family and ag nearly the same 
dialect as the Bannocks and the Shoshones; 
therefore Buffalo Horn was able to wax 
eloquent in his native tongue. To my 
astonishment he began to relate the details 
of the battle of Ruby Creek. 

As Buffalo Horn told it, the soldiers had 
surprised Joseph and had beaten him much 
worse than they had in fact. But a moment 
later when the Bannock came to his climax 








“He is not a 
Shoshone—he 
is white!”’ 


the reason for the exaggeration was plain. 
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is being tooled and imagine how it will look 
later on. 

A complicated thing, this getting ac- 
quainted with the world! The old character 
student was right when he said that when 
John and Henry talked together there were 
six persons present: John, Henry, the man 
John thinks he is, the man Henry thinks he 
is, the man John thinks Henry is, and the 
man Henry thinks John is. The great final 
problem of human character deals with the 
mystery of who is John and who is Henry? 
Both John and Henry, if they have reason to 
think that a girl is critical, may be under a 
great disadvantage with her. They may be- 
come for the time being only the poor 
helpless creatures that they think she thinks 
ony are! ““My dear,” said a beautiful hostess 
to her pretty daughter, “just one bit of 
advice for a lifetime; try to make your 
manner as homelike as you can.” 

In an atmosphere of unfavorable criticism 
human beings behave like aéroplanes in 
unfavorable weather; they cannot fly their 
best. Every aéroplane has what is called a 
“ceiling,” a point of altitude to which it can 
fly under the best conditions. The critical 

irl is most helpful when she understands her 
riends so well that she can bring about 
conditions in which their thoughts can fly 
their best, at the very loftiest “ceiling” of 
their powers. 


BUFFALO HORN 


(By Frank C. Robertson 


and in recognition of that unity of purpose 
the spirits of ten thousand dead had arrived 
and put the white soldiers to rout! Certainly 
Buffalo Horn was an able, consummate liar, 
and his audience were duly impressed. Then 
for the first time he seemed to notice me. 

“I see that my brothers hold one of my 
prisoners,”’ he said. 

“This man says that he comes from the 
white war chief with a talk for Tendoy, the 
great head chief of the Lemhis,” the Lemhi 
leader replied, none too well pleased at 
Buffalo Horn’s claiming me. 

“Man?” Buffalo Horn sneered contemp- 
tuously and cast me a supercilious glance. 
“Papoose! His tongue wags as aimlessly as a 
twig upon the caaey bosom of the Snake. 
He comes from the white men as he says, 
but he comes to spy upon the Lemhis.” 

An angry murmur greeted this assertion, 
but the leader was disposed to act judicially. 
“Why should a Shoshone spy upon the 
Lemhis? We have sent no red belt either to 
the white men or to the Shoshones.”’ 

“He is a spy,” Buffalo Horn insisted; his 
eyes were beginning to gleam angrily. 

“The tongue of the Bannock is more 
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crooked than the walk of a new- 
born fawn,” I declared. ; 

“See! I will prove that he is a 
spy!” cried Buffalo Horn. “He is 
not a Shoshone—he is white!” Be- 
fore I could move the burly Ban- 
nock had ripped my shirt open at 
the front, exposing the white skin. 

The Lemhis promptly howled in 
anger. I felt that my last hope was 
gone. 

“He is my prisoner; I will take 
him,” Buffalo Horn said. 
The Lemhi leaderstepped between us. “Not 


Just when Joseph’s people were on the verge so,” he replied curtly. “Shall a spy be given 
of annihilation he, Buffalo Horn, with two back to a warrior who was not able to count 
of his warriors had joined the Nez Percés, coup, although he had his enemy a prisoner?” 
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Satisfied that I was a spy, the Lemhis 
were eager to keep me for their own amuse- 
ment, which I knew I was not going to 
enjoy! Yet in the dispute over me I saw a 
gleam of hope. 

“T. do_not quarrel with my inferiors,” 
Buffalo Horn said haughtily. “I will go with 
you to your chief and claim my prisoner. 
If he is not given to me, then will I crush the 
Lemhis—like this!’ he added ominously, 
picking up a clod and pulverizing it in his 
han 


Two of the Lemhis went out and drove in 
their bony ponies—the Lemhis were a 


SS 
a ts 


poverty-stricken people. Among the horses 
was @ rangy sorrel ex-outlaw that at first 
sight of the Indian camp threw up his tail 
and galloped away despite the Lemhis’ 
efforts to head him. It was Remorse, and 
he remained a little way off, poised for 
instant flight. 

Soon the two other Bannocks arrived with 
their horses. One of the braves was leading 
Irish. At sight of the gray Remorse whinnied 
eagerly and trotted closer, though without 
going within reach of the Indians. When the 
Lemhis discovered that they could not catch 
Remorse they gave me a decrepit squaw- 
pony, and with Buffalo Horn riding arro- 
gantly by my side on my prized saddle 
horse we started. 

Much sooner than I expected we came to 
an Indian village that proved to contain the 
main body of the Lemhis. Though I ~ 
‘manded a hearing before Chief Tendoy, I 
was detained under guard while Buffalo 
Horn and two of the Lemhi bucks went to 
the council house. 

Two hours later I was summoned. I found 
myself in the presence of a stately Indian 
who almost equalled Buffalo Horn in phy- 
sique and Chief Joseph in nobility of 
appearance. There was not apne so much 
native shrewdness in his face as there was in 
those of the two others, but there were signs 
of a high order of intelligence, and it was a 
face with unusual candor for an Indian. 

Buffalo Horn was seated in the place of 
honor beside Tendoy, and his sullen face was 
as hard and expressionless as granite. There 
were perhaps twenty Lemhi bucks present 
besides the chiefs and the two Bannock 
braves. 

“They say you come with a talk from 
General Howard to ‘Tendoy. 1 listen,” 
Tendoy said. 

“General Howard knows that the great 
chief of the Lemhis has always been a good 
friend to the whites,’ I replied, “but the 
talk he sends is for the ears of Tendoy alone; 
therefore it may not be spoken in the 
presence of all these.” 

“Let the council wait until I have talked 
with the white boy,’”’ Tendoy said, rising 
and making a gesture for me to follow him. 

Buffalo Horn sprang to his feet with a 
threatening scowl. ‘When the falling sun 
reaches the top of the tallest trees the war 
chief of the Bannocks must ride away with 
the white papoose with the red face,’ he 
declared. 

“It has not been decided,’ Tendoy ‘said 
coldly. 

At that time I did not realize the full 
extent of the Lemhis’ defiance, for they were 
a small tribe and would not be a mouthful 
for Buffalo Horn’s warriors. Nor was 
Tendoy unaware of his danger, as I was 
presently to learn. 

“Speak frankly,” he invited me as soon as 
we were alone in another tepee. 

“The talk is this,” I said boldly. “General 
Howard says that many armies close round 
the Nez Percés. Soon they will all be taken 
back to Fort Lapwai. 'To those Indians who 
help the whites much honor will come; to 
those who hinder, much trouble. It has come 
to the ears of General Howard that there are 
those who are trying to set the feet of the 

Lemhis upon the warpath. He knows that 

the hearts of the Lemhis are right, but some 
of the young men are foolish, and they listen 
to those who speak with forked tongues. 
General Howard would have the promise of 
Chief Tendoy that his young men will not aid 
the Nez Pereés.”’ 
That was not literally the message that 





General Howard had given me, but it was 
near enough. 

“They say that the spirits of the dead 
fought with the Nez Percés,” Tendoy said 
unexpectedly. 

“They say a lie,” I retorted. “If they did, 
then the spirits were weak, for Joseph fled in 
the night.” 

Tendoy said no more on the subject; it 
was evident that he had not believed all that 
Buffalo Horn had told him. He demanded 
an account of my trip from General Howard’s 
camp. I held nothing back and related all 
the incidents as convincingly as I could. 





“Listen, white boy,” the chief said when 
I had finished. “T endoy has always been a 
friend to his white neighbors. He desires 
only to be left in peace with his people. He 
knows that Buffalo Horn has two faces, but 
Buffalo Horn is a mighty war chief, and the 
Lemhis are too weak to offend him.I will 
give you one chance for your life. It is a 
small one, but it is the best I can do.” 

I was wise enough not to ask him what he 
purposed to do; yet I did venture a question. 
“Have any of your young men seen anything 
of a white man having so much red hair on 
his face that only his eyes are visible? He 
rides a roan horse.” 

“Such’a man crossed the Salmon River 
twelve sleeps ago,” Tendoy replied 

“And have your young men seen another 
white man on the same trail—a slimmer man, 
ripe with age, but with the step of a young 
warrior? He rides a buckskin cayuse.” 

“Three sleeps later he passed over the 
same trail,” Tendoy declared. 

My heart sank. Obviously Leander had 
not been able to overtake Yer ge 
Indeed he was losing ground, as I had 
anticipated. 

“The sun nears the tops of the tallest 
trees. The chief of the Bannocks must have 
his answer,”’ Tendoy said, motioning me to 
precede him back to the council house. 

“One more question,” I pleaded. “If I 
should escape, I go to the Shoshones. Does 
my Lemhi father know where they are?” 

Tendoy gazed at me with evident aston- 
ishment, which was not strange when you 
consider that for all practical purposes the 
Shoshones and the Bannocks were one, and 
that my greatest enemy was a Bannock. 

“My young men have seen their fires,” 
he replied. “They gather between the two 
lost rivers toward the setting sun.” 

I could see the danger to our forces if the 
Nez Percés should lure them into the 
mountains and if then the Shoshones and 
the Bannocks in full war strength should 
unexpectedly attack them. 

“T fear that my son will never see the 
Shoshone fires,’’ Tendoy said half apologeti- 
cally. ‘‘No red belts have passed between 
the Lemhis and the Bannocks. If you are not 
given up to Buffalo Horn, red belts must 
pass. It were better that you perished than 
half my people. Come.” 

Evidently he had reversed his decision to 
give me a chance for life, albeit a small one. 
We walked back to the council house. 

“IT wait for my prisoner,” Buffalo Horn 
reminded Tendoy at once. 

“The white boy comes to the Lemhi as a 
friend,”’ said the chief. ““We seek peace, and 
we would not offend the White Father. 
Also we seek peace with the great war chief 
of the Bannocks. Therefore let the white boy 
catch the sorrel horse. Then let him ride 
alone to the lone tree. If Buffalo Horn 
catches him, it is well.” 

Buffalo Horn was not greatly pleased, but 
after all the proposal was fair, and he could 
not complain. Moreover, he did not doubt 
his ability to catch me. The lone tree was a 
seant three hundred yards away, and Irish 
could quickly overhaul Remorse; besides, 
Buffalo Horn and the two other Indians 
were armed, and I was not. 

I caught Remorse, mounted him and rode 
slowly to the tree that Tendoy had indi- 
cated. As I reached the tree I saw the three 
Bannocks lash their horses and start in 
pursuit, and just then I thought of a way to 
outwit my enemies. I held Remorse down 

and waited for them to come up. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Play Ball! 


Whether you are one of the big-leaguers, or an amateur, or 
just an all-round fellow, you will want to wear “ Broncho” shoes! 
Comfort, wear and sportsmanlike good-looks are built into 


every fibre and seam of the 


*Broncho.” 


The 
Broncho 
Sole 





Look for the Big “C” 
When you buy Converse shoes, 
look for the Big “C’’ on the 
soles. It’s important. If they 
don’t have the big “c" they’re 
not Converse. 


The thick sole is 


resilient with life and its non-skid design gives you absolute sure- 
footedness. Cork innersoles keep your feet cool and comfortable. 
And the trimmings on the uppers add greatly to their appearance. 


“Bronchos” 


are worn by big-league basketball teams every- 


where. They are the “real thing”—for baseball, tennis, hiking 
and general everyday wear. Always ask for them—they cost less 


than leather and last longer. 


“The Planter” —For everyday work and walking 


comfort, ask for the Converse ‘‘Pianter.’ 


with a rubber heel, and the uppers are of dark brown, 


RUBBER SHOE CO. 
Factory, Malden, Mass. 


Service Branches: 
Boston 175 Purchase Street 
Chicago 618-628 W. Jackson Blvd. 
New York — 142 Duane Street 
Philadelphia 25 N. Fourth Street 












It comes 
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CONVERSE 
BRONCHO 
Look for the name 
on every heel 














CAMP EASTFORD| 


“The Place for a Boy” 


13th Season—Altitude 750 ft. on 180 
acre lake. Ages, 8-20, 3 groups. En- 
rollment limited to 100 boys. All usual 
sports. Ranging and saddle trips for 
older boys. Fun and Friendships. 

For illustrated booklet address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Director 
536 A Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 











KEOKUK CAMP 


Georgetown, Mass. Sixth season. A family camp, 

Boston for 30 refined girls. Water and land sports. Crafts. 

to Bin ert C ——. Mother’s care. Moderate price. Apply 
ee or, RS. MARGARET L. FOX, 2 Abbott Street, 








es se 
Watatic, for Girls 
The Mountain Camp on Lake Winnekeog, Ash- 
burnham, Mass., 1200 feet elevation. Water 
sports and horseback riding. CATALOG of Miss 
A. Y. Roserts, Dir., Box 438, Westfield, Mass. 


CAMP NAVAJO, Poland Springs, Maine. 4th Season. July 
lst-August 26th. Riding. Swimming and water sports. 





Basket-ball, tennis. Canoe trips. Mountain climbing. 
Graduate leadership. Personal supervision. Excellent table. 
Tutoring. References a: Ages 10 to 20. One fee 
$250. Catalog. CLARA HENDERSON, Director, 1619 
Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md. 


CAMP CEDAR °%esia: oraus” 


A Real Camp for Real Girls. All land and water sports. 
Horseback riding. Supervised to meet parents’ approval 
for 12seasons. Ages 10 to 17 years. Request booklet. 

Miss A. G. Fox, tor, 324 Preston St., tum Pa, 
Manager, 105 North State Street, Concord, N.H. 


CAMP ABENA FOR GIRLS 


Belgrade Laken, Maine 
18th Season - - 
MISS HORTENSE. HERSOM 
Librarian, Franklin Square House, Boston, Mass. 








Booklet 





ready for business two years sooner 
than one who takes a ee course. 
Pine Street, West of 
ILADELPHIA 





= 
Grand River Institute 
Ninety-fourth = A co-educational, preparatory school. 
Endowment. pervised athletics for boys and girls. 
Strong departments in Music and Expression. Rates $500. 





EARL W. HAMBLIN, Principal, Box D-5, Austinburg, 
Ohio, near Ashtabula. 
WILLISTON 


An endowed school for boys whose parents desire the best 
in education and care at a reasonable ane, Preparation 
for all colleges. Junior School for young pore, 

Address ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITI Principal, 


x Y, 


CAMP RED CLOUD *°.2n"° 


On Silver Lake, Susquehanna County (P. O. Brackney), 
Pa. 12th Year. 1800-foot altitude; complete equipment: 
all sports and activities; the best of food; splendidly 
equipped infirmary; trained nurse and p! hysician in resi- 
dence; our catalog will convince you; we welcome investi- 
gation. Directors: Edward C. Wilson, Prin.; Louis E. —_ 
born, Prin’s Asst., Friends’ School, Baltimore. Dept. Y 

















CAMP NESHOBE for GIRLS 


“The Camp of Happiness.”” Fairlee Lake, South Fairlee, 
Vermont.—Sleeping Wambays, tomy ree riding, water 
sports, athletics. Best f es 8to 18. Catalog of 
Mr. & Mrs. E. Y. Osoop, C hestnut St., Clinton, Mass 














‘AMMERER 


Ican teach you tospeak poxmalty. 

Send for free booklet telling how 
SAMUEL Y. ROBBINS 

246 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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The Chalice of Antioch 


FACT AND COMMENT 
HE NEVER GETS TO THE TOP who 
waits for some one to push him up. 
A Golden Day will dawn when all will heed 


Less what is Gained than what is Lost through 
Gr 


THE BEST OBJECT LESSON on the 
wastefulness of poor roads is one clean, hard 
road in mud time. : 


A NEW METHOD of slaughtering has 
been tested by one of the great packing 
companies and has proved successful. The 
animals instead of being killed by a blow on 
the head are put to death by electricity. 
Besides being more humane the new way is 
expected to reduce expense. 


THE IDLE STEAM SHIPPING of the 
world decreased approximately 2,200,000 
gross tons in 1928, in nearly equal amounts 
during each half of the year. Since charter 
rates were lower for the year than for any 
other period since the war began, it seems 
certain that ocean-borne trade is slowly 
increasing. 


CHILDREN’S PLAY ROOMS in depart- 
ment stores have proved to be worth much 
more than it costs to establish and maintain 
them, for where children are welcomed and 
cared for the parents find it convenient to 
trade. Hotels are now adopting the same 
plan, and even apartment houses may yet 
see the light. 


THE VIOLA D’AMORE is now a rare in- 
strument—so rare that a Dutch musician 
who recently discovered one in Paris said 
that he believed it to be the only one in 
existence. The instrument has seven gut 
strings and seven or more wire strings that 
pass under the finger board and vibrate in 
harmony with the gut strings. Its tone is 
peculiarly soft and pleasing. Some ambitious 
maker of violins might try this instrument 
on a new generation. 


“TEACHERS SHOULD ‘BUCK UP’ and 
be arrogant and aggressive and take hold 
of the world, for they are the most im- 
portant people in it,” said a noted Eng- 
lishman recently. “A great many of them 
seem to be unaware of the amount and range 
of their functions.” Not a new thought, 
but a good one. It often happens that the 
more a man knows the more keenly aware 
he becomes of his imperfections and the 
more difficult it is for him to step out and 
lead, as he is otherwise fitted to do. 


IN MISSOURI the State Department of 
Education rewards students for success in 
physical education by bestowing a “state 
letter’ that corresponds to the college letter 
in athletics. To win an ““M’’ a student must 
earn one hundred points in health, one 
hundred in scholarship, one hundred in 
sportsmanship, three hundred in athletics 
and two hundred in various other school 
activities. The award is intended as a mark 
of an all-round well-developed student, 
whether he is a member of a first team or not. 


THE UNITED STATES, because it owns 
the Alaskan islands where the seals have 
their rookeries, has a virtual monopoly of 
the trade in the skins of the fur seal, though 
it shares the profits with the British, the 
Japanese and the Russian government 


under treaties by which those three nations 
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(Yefrainfrom killing seals in the open sea. In 


recent years the government has taken as 
many as twenty-five thousand sealskins, but 
last year it. cut the number in half and 
has sold‘skins at $30 apiece. Of the twelve 
thousand taken only two thousand were 
sold; there was no demand, and so the 
government is storing the rest until the 
fashion changes. 


FROM SOUTH CAROLINA comes the 
story of a farmer who decided to find out 
just how much heat and cold a boll weevil 
can stand. He caught one and froze it into 
a cake of ice, left it there for twenty-four 
hours, then thawed the’ice and was as- 
tonished to see the bug*stretch its wings 
and walk away. He caught it again, put it 
under a pan on the stove.-and built up a 
good fire. The stove got red hot, the pan got 
red hot, and evidently the weevil also got 
red hot. At any rate when the farmer lifted 
the pan the weevil flew out the window and 
set fire to the barn. The moral of the yarn is 
not quite clear, but we suspect that it has 
something to do with the old maxim, Never 
depend on the weather to kill bugs. 
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THE ANTIOCH CHALICE 


AFELY hidden away in a New York 
bank vault is a silver cup, or chalice, 
which, in the opinion of many learned 

men, is one of the most significant and valu- 
able of all Christian relics. The cup is known 


as the Antioch chalice, and, although the . 


origin and history of it are lost in the mists of 
the past, its purpose, its antiquity and the 
region where it was made are all clearly 
indicated by its form and the decorations 
on it. 

The chalice consists of two cups, one of 
which fits inside the other. The inner cup is 
plain, the outer one is handsomely decorated 
in relief. There are two figures of Christ. 
One shows him as a youth, the other as a 
mature man. One of the figures is surrounded 
by ten persons in an attitude of worship— 
Apostles or early fathers of the church, no 
doubt. The other figure stands with a basket 
of loaves at his feet, over which is an eagle 
with outspread wings. 

Tradition connects the cup with Antioch, 
which, next to Jerusalem, was the first city 
to shelter a band of Christians, and the 
workmanship is such as to suggest the crafts- 
men of that Hellenized city of Syria. The 
date of the chalice has long been in dispute. 
Some authorities hold that it cannot be 
earlier than the fourth or fifth century; 
but the silver work is of a delicacy and 
grace that is more characteristic of the first 
century after Christ than of those later 
centuries when art had become stiff and 
conventionalized. The figures, indeed, are 
so individual in treatment that they seem 
to be intended for portraits, and it has been 
suggested that they do actually represent 
the appearance of the first Apostles, a theory 
that cannot of course be either proved or 
disproved. 

The figure of Christ is not idealized; it 
is less attractive than some of the other 


‘early Christian portraits, but it is all the 


more interesting because it is unconven- 
tional. That is indeed one’ of the reasons 
that lead scholars to insist on the antiquity 


‘of the chalice. By the fourth century the 


figure of Christ had been so completely re- 


‘duced to conventionality that a represen- 
‘tation like this would have been im 


ible. 
The presence of the eagle, which has been 
thought to refer to Constantine’s taking the 
church under the imperial protection, is now 
believed to signify the union with the early 
Christians of a Syrian cult the symbol of 
which was the eagle. That cult antedated 
Christianity, but it was lofty in its idealism, 
and it held to a belief in one god,—the 
Highest,—and it might easily have merged 
itself in the swelling current of Christianity. 
The precise truth about this interesting 
vessel we may never know, but that it is a 
historic relic of the very early days of Chris- 
tianity and therefore one of the most 
precious objects in the world is certain. 
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RADICALISM AND THE BRITISH 
SPIRIT 


MONG the many reflections to which 
the advent of the British Labor party 
gives rise it is impossible to overlook 

the curious ability of the British race to 
“denature” its radicalism and to take its 
revolutions stolidly. There are plenty of 





radicals in Great Britain, some indeed 
among His Majesty’s ministers; but it is 
virtually impossible to conceive of any one 
of them in the réle of Marat or Robespierre 
or even in the réle of Lenine or Trotzky. 
British revolutions lack the picturesqueness 
and hysteria that accompany revolutions 
elsewhere. Even the radicals have a whole- 
some respect for law and the constitution. 

The secret of the matter seems to lie in 
the tolerance, the good sportsmanship, the 
spirit of fair play, among the British—a 
spirit that shows itself also in the extraor- 
cinary devotion of the people to games 
and field sports. The Briton, whether he be 
a radical or a conservative, takes his politics 
as he takes his game, a fair struggle under a 
fair code of rules, the winner to have the 
hcnor and the fruits of victory. 

It has been a good many years since the 
Pritish government undertook to repress 
and punish political thought. Continental 
governments have usually pursued the. 
— course. They have shut up the 
radicals and hung weights on the safety 
valve until the repressed political steam 
has blown things to pieces. In Great Britain 
the radicals talk all they please, and when 
they get the votes they take office. They 
have to be responsible beings like the rest 
of the politicians. They can’t be conspira- 
tors or assassins or enemies of society. It 
isn’t in the game. They don’t overthrow the 
government, because as soon as they are 
strong enough to do it they automatically 
become the government om have to “carry 
on” as best they can. 

That state of affairs has advantages. For 
one thing, there is precious little British 
blood spilled in internecine strife, and for 
another, as Voltaire once observed, “the 
civil wars of England end in eee. whereas 
the civil wars of Rome ended in slavery.” 
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REPAIRS 


MONG the activities of spring and sum- 
mer that of making repairs occupies 
for many people an important place. 

It is not one of the most agreeable warm- 
weather pursuits, but, as it cannot be under- 
taken so conveniently in cold weather, it is 
usually reserved for the more clement season. 
Saturday afternoon the householder who 
has some pride in his house and confidence 
in his own capacity sets to work with ham- 
mer and nails, or saw, or paintbrush, and to 
the best of his ability renovates, reconstructs 
or patches such portions of his domicile as 
seem most urgently to demand improve- 
ment. 

The satisfaction of having something new 
and in perfect order is scarcely greater than 
that of seeing a well-loved and necessary 
article that has grown shabby with use re- 
stored to something like its first new and 
shining appearance and put once more into 
perfect working order. The enjoyment of 
that satisfaction is all the keener when the 
owner has accomplished the work of restora- 
tion with his own hands. Not often, of 
course, is the amateur workman so skillful 
as to be able to undertake and carry through 
the jobs of the roofer, the carpenter, the 
painter and the plasterer; but for the small 
repairs that are required to maintain the 
owner’s sense of gona | and self-respect the 
ordinary man is usually “handy” enough. 
The work of making 5, bg is sufficiently 
creative in character to be interesting; it is 
not manual labor of the dully repetitious 
and mechanical sort. The man who chooses, 
or by reason of his own cree; Dagan is 
obliged, to hire people to do it for him misses 
one of the minor satisfactions of life; and be- 
sides, in these days, he has to pay dearly for 
his inability. 
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TURKEY AND THE CALIPHS 
EVOLUTION, which has swept so 
many countries since the close of the 
war, has nowhere except-in Russia 
overturned traditions and institutions so 
wr oaggnes 4 as in Turkey. First the sultan- 
ate, which had remained in the family of 
Osman for six hundred years, was abol- 
ished, and the National Assembly of Turks, 
meeting in Angora, assumed the sovereignty. 
Then the Assembly declared a “republic” and 
made Mustapha Kemal the president of it. 
The Assembly also voted that by deposing 
the Sultan they had deprived him of his 
right to be regarded as the Caliph of Islam, 
and they chose an inoffensive prince of the 
house of Osman to bear that dignity. Now 
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they have taken the final step. The Assem- 
bly has deposed and banished the Caliph 
that it had itself elected, has assumed con- 
trol over justice and education and has de- 
creed that the Koran shall no longer be the 
source of law and the foundation of school- 
teaching in the new Turkey. 

Making allowance for the many differ- 
ences in temperament and point of view be- 
tween Orientals and Occidentals, the move- 
ment may in a political sense be compared 
to the Reformation in Western Europe four 
centuries ago. That broke the domination of 
the church over secular affairs and led to the 
growth of strong national feeling among all 
the diverse peoples of Europe. Now the 
Turks, among the most recently converted 
adherents of Mohammedanism and the most 
openly exposed to Western influences, have 
gs the example of their Western neigh- 

ors. 

The ferment in Turkey is not a religious 
ferment at all. There is nothing of the holy 
war about it. It is the national renaissance 
of the Turkish people. ““‘We are Mohammed- 
ans,”’ say the Turks, “but we are not going 
to confuse our politics and our religion. We 
are going to manage our public affairs as we 
like without depending on the writings of 
the Prophet, which are now thirteen _ 
dred years old, to direct us; and we do not 
claim for any of our number the headship of 
the religion of Islam.’’ In fact the revolution 
in Turkey is a triumph for Occidental ideas, 
though it was accompanied by something 
like a humiliation of Occidental arms and 
Occidental diplomacy. 

Outside Turkey Islam is deeply stirred by 
the deposition of the Caliph, which was a 
blow at the a and the prestige of Mo- 
hammedanism. It is not to be org my 
that the office will be permitted to lapse. 
There has always been a Caliph since the 
days of Omar, and the Caliph has always 
been the most powerful of the sovereigns 
attached to the faith of Islam. First, during 
the Arab supremacy, the Caliphs ruled in 
Bagdad. Then the Sultans of t seized 
the title and made Cairo their capital. With 
their conquest by Selim I the long line of 
Ottoman Caliphs reigning at Constantinople 
began. 

it is most probable that Hussein, King of 
the Hedjaz, will be recognized as Caliph. 
The office would thus return to the Arabs, 
from nny 96 whom the Prophet arose, and 
to Mecca the holy city of the faith. It is 
reported, however, that Western politics 
may influence the choice, and that the 
French may encourage the Sultan of Morocco 
to contest the honor on the ground that 
Hussein and.his family are too much in- 
debted to the British for favors received. 
Nor is it quite clear how the choice will be 
made. Hitherto the caliphate has been the 
prize of military power, but now it seems 
more likely that a Moslem congress will be 
= to decide who shall be the head of 

m. 
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THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
LABORERS AND CAPITALISTS 


HE rapid growth of savings deposits, 

the investment by laborers in the shares 

of corporations and the growth of labor 
banks all indicate that in this country la- 
borers are becoming capitalists. All persons 
of generous impulses and constructive ideas 
welcome the change. They would like to see 
the distinction between Bsa and capi- 
talists wiped out. 

When the desire to obliterate that distinc- 
tion is not guided by intelligence but nursed 
by hate it takes the form of a war on capi- 
talists. In extreme cases, as in Russia, the 
attempt is made to eliminate all capitalists 
either by killing them or by forcing them into 
the laboring classes by taking away their 
property. There is no doubt that the distinc- 
tion between laborers and capitalists can be 
eliminated in that way..The trouble is that 
it tends to eliminate not only the capitalists 
but the laborers as well by wholesale starva- 
tion. 

The intelligent way -is to recognize that 
capital is as necessary for labor as labor is 
for capital. If the laborers do not furnish 
their own capital, they must get it from 
whoever has it. Even the misled Bolsheviki 
have learned that by experience. It would 
have saved millions of lives if they had 
known it before. If some men furnish labor 
while others furnish capital, the distinction 
between laborers and capitalists continues to 
exist. It can be obliterated, however, to the 
general advantage, not by violently dispes- 
sessing capitalists of their capital and thus 
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forcing them into the ranks of labor, but by 
pe laborers to save and to invest 
wisely. That makes the laborer both a la- 
borer and a capitalist. So far as he is con- 
cerned, the distinction between laborer and 
capitalist then ceases to exist. 

There is also a constructive way of forcing 
the greater number of capitalists to become 
laborers of one sort or another, either manual 
or mental. That is to make capital so abun- 
dant as to lower the rate of interest and to 
make it hard for any one to find a remunera- 
tive investment that he does not in some way 
help to manage. There will then be few who 
can live idly upon the returns from invested 
capital. Those who have small and safe in- 
vestments will have to earn wages or salaries 
to supplement the income from their in- 
vestments. Those who have large sums to 
invest must work hard in studying the needs 
of the market and the opportunities for in- 
vestment in order to obtain enough income 
to get along without wages or salaries. In 
that way most laborers will become capi- 
talists as well as laborers, and most capi- 
talists will become laborers as well as 
capitalists. That is the intelligent and con- 
structive way to wipe out the distinction 
between laborers and capitalists. It is the 
way we are following in this country, 
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STORIES FOR GIRLS 


The Youth’s Companion is thought 
of sometimes by some persons as a 
periodical for boys; but it is for all 
the family, and the family includes 
girls. For their special reading these 
delighiful stories will be printed in 
the ensuing weeks: 


Mr. BRADLEY, BENEFACTOR 
The tale of a solicited subscription. 


WHITEFISH, NEW POTATOES AND 
STRAWBERRIES : 
The tale of a wayside inn. 


TWENTY-FOUR Hours | 
The tale of an unconscious tyrant. 


TEAM PLAY 
The tale of a girl who did not excel. 


SISTERS 
The tale of a modern Cinderella. 


THE Key TO LYLE’s AIR CASTLE 

The tale of two songstresses. 

The stories are every one enter- 
taining, but each carries also an un- 
obtrusive lesson in life. They start 
laughter, they awaken sympathy, 
rm evoke thought. All girls will like 
them. 











CURRENT EVENTS 


HE investigation of the oil leases has 

shown that Mr. McLean, the owner cf 
the Washington Post and a close personal 
friend of President Harding, former Secre- 
tary Fall and Attorney-General Daugherty, 
maintains a staff of zealous employees who 
are continually sending telegrams to him in 
code whenever he is absent from Washing- 
ton. But except that he once made a false 
statement to oblige Mr. Fall—which he soon 
afterward retracted—there has been no 
evidence to connect him with the matters 
under investigation. Among the political 
gossip that the occasion has produced is the 
story that Jacob Hamon, a wealthy oil 
man of Oklahoma, who was afterwards shot 
in discreditable ete tere offered in 
1920 to swing enou support to General 
Wood to nominate fine if the general, in 
case he were elected, would promise to make 
Hamon Secretary of the Interior. The state- 
ment is interesting but of no definite bearing 
on the present situation. Senator Wheeler 
of Montana accused Mr. Doheny and other 
oil men of helping to finance the Cantu 
revolt in Mexico, but Mr. Doheny indig- 
nantly denied the charge and asserted that 
on the contrary he had lent five million dol- 
lars to President Obregon. His motive in 
doing it he did not dwell upon. Such a loan 
was politically more regular but morally 
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was no more defensible than a loan to Cantu 
would have been.—The investigation into 
the conduct of the Department of Justice 
produced some sensational testimony that 
involved the Attorney-General in the al- 
leged protection for money of corporations 
from prosecution, in alleged evasions of the 
liquor law and in espionage on Senators and 
Cabinet officers. The chief witness, a former 
agent of the department, isa man who has 
been under frequent indictment for crime. 
The Attorney-General denies all his accu- 
sations. 
oS 


T a recent consistory in Rome the Pope 
made Arehbishop Hayes of New York 
and Archbishop Mundelein of Chicago 
cardinals of the‘ Roman Catholic chuvele be in 
the United States. There are now four 
American cardinals; Archbishops O’Con- 
nell of Boston and Dougherty of Philadel- 
phia are the other two. This is the largest 
representation that the United States has 
ever had in the College of Cardinals. 


o 


NOTHER terrible mine disaster has 
occurred, this time in the coal mines of 
the Utah Fuel Company at Castlegate, 
Utah. One hundred and seventy-five men 
were trapped by an explosion, and all of 
them perished. The loss of life in the mines 
of the United States has long been tragically 
and inexcusably large. Under the best of 
conditions and with the best of luck there 
will always be a certain number of fatal ac- 
cidents every year, for the occupation of the 
underground worker is inevitably perilous; 
but those who-are familiar with the facts 
insist that the death roll in the United 
States is much larger than it need be, and 
that, although some of the mining com- 
panies are careful to make use of every ap- 
proved engineering device to protect the 
lives of their men, a | pean many are care- 
less in that respect and are not reaching the 
standard of safety that other coal-producing 
nations insist upon. Last year 2442 miners 
were killed. There have indeed been years 
when the death rate was considerably higher 
than that figure indicates, but nevertheless 
it is still much too high. There ave several 
states in which laws obliging mine owners 
to install the most modern safety appliances 
should be passed. 
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HE French were naturally much dis- 

turbed by the continued fall in the ex- 
change value of the franc, and some of 
them accuse the Germans of a carefully 
arranged campaign against the franc, car- 
ried out through the financiers of Amster- 
dam, where there has been persistent ‘sell- 
ing” of French exchange. No doubt the 
Germans would be glad to see France in 
financial difficulties, and no doubt German 
speculators as well as others have tried to 
profit by the fall of the franc. The real 
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trouble, however, is the failure of French : 


revenue and French expenditure to balance 
and the gradual loss of confidence that repa- 
ration payments from Germany will be 


large enough to make them balance. The | 


American banking house of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. came to the relief of France. It es- 
tablished a credit of $100,000,000 in New 
York, and the france promptly rose in ex- 
change value from three and a half to four 
and a half cents. M. Poincaré’s official head 
is in danger, and if he means to keep in 
office he will have to moderate his foreign 
policy and act in harmony with the commis- 
sion of experts that has been assessing the 
financial resources of Germany. 


+] 


Fc ER several months of quiet there are 
rumors of trouble in Ireland. There 
has been something like a mutiny within 
the ranks of the Nationalist army, as a re- 
sult of reducing the forces and dismissing a 
number of officers, and, as was natural, the 
dissatisfaction took the form of an attempt 
to bring the Irish republican movement to 
life again. The menace to the Free State 
does not appear to be serious, but the gov- 
ernment is not in the strongest of positions, 
for there has been much economic depres- 
sion in Ireland of late and some suffering 
in the western counties. The position of the 
new state will not be secure until there is 
some amicable settlement of the difficulties 
with Ulster and a better economic outlook 
in Great Britain. 
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Here's a book, 
Ruth, George Sisler, Cy Williams and other 
Famous Sluggers bat. It tells you how to 
stand at the plate, how to grip the bat. how 
to get your body into the swing, how to use 
your Louisville Slugger. 

Illustrated with pictures of Famous Slug- 
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gers in actual bat- 
ting poses. Written by 
an expert who has made a study 
of batting. Explains the knack of safe hitting. 
Get a free copy where you buy your Louis- 
ville Slugger bats or send a postcard request 
today to 


Preston Street, Louisville, Ky. 

















ready for its many uses. 


The top is 6 x 51/4 inches. Value $1.75. 


OUR OFFER: 








fire, danger or odor. With the switching on of the electric current, the stove is 


The stove is made of cold rolled steel nickel plated and polished, and except 
in the assembly of the heating element, is put together without the use of bolts 
or screws. Our offer includes a plug with cord attached, ready for instant use. 


We supply the stove for 110-volt current only. 


Note: The stove will not operate on current supplied by farm lighting plants. 
The Electric Stove will be given with a 
for The Youth’s Companion for only 75 cents — $3.25 
in all), or will be given free for two subscriptions, new or renewal, at $2.50 each 


The Stove may be purchased separately for $1.65. 
deliver free anywhere in the United States 


The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
HE housewife will find 
many uses for this stove: 
Bacon, eggs, griddle cakes, 
steaks and chops can 
cooked as readily as fudge, 
taffy or candy. Tea or coffee | 
may be made, and bread may 
be quickly toasted just the 
right degree of crispness. For 
the single man or woman, it 
is just the thing for cooking 
one’s own breakfast. 
No matter where this stove | 
is used, it has its a. 
There is no soot, dirt, flame, 
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AN EASTER SURPRISE 
By Frances Margaret Fox 


R three days before Easter Sunday the 
Patterson children had been teasing 
their little sister Barbara to tell them 

where to look for her. hen’s nest; but little 
Barbara would not do it. She laughed about 
it and danced straight up and down but 
would not tell. 

“T have found a hen’s nest! I have found a 
hen’s nest full of eggs; ten or eleven eggs!” 
was all that she would say. 

“The queer thing about it,” said brother 
Jimmy, “is that not one of us big children 
can find a hidden nest. We have hunted and 
we have hunted and we have hunted all over 
the farm, but this year the hens haven’t been 
stealing nests so often as they do usually. 
Do tell us where your nest is, sis, so we can 
find it, too!” 

Barbara opened her mouth wide, but in- 
stead of laughing she made a funny little joy- 
ful sound in her throat and shook her head. 

“I believe Barbara has found a rabbit’s 
nest by the way she smiles,” said big sister 
Susan. 

“T have found a hen’s nest!’ repeated 
Barbara. Then she went marching round 
singing: 

“A hen’s nest! 
A hen’s nest! 
A hen’s nest full of eggs!” 

The children laughed, and the next minute 
they fell in behind Barbara and marched and 
sang with her. They stamped their feet hard 
when they said ‘“‘hen’s.” 

“A hen’s nest! 
A hen’s nest! 
A hen’s nest full of eggs!’ 

They had a merry time, but Barbara 
wouldn’t tell the others where the nest was. 

Saturday afternoon she went with her 
brothers and sisters to search the barn once 
more for hidden nests. But when they 
climbed into the big haymow she ran with 
her basket as fast as she could go to the pig- 
pen, if you please! 

It was an unusual pigpen. The Patterson 
pigs lived in a tiny old log barn that had 
been built in the long ago when the farm was 
new. The pigs could either stay inside or go 
out into the yard through the wide open door 
as they chose. There was a rickety loft over 
the pigpen, reached by rickety outside 
stairs. 

Smiling and happy, little Barbara carried 
her basket carefully up the rickety stairs and 
walked carefully over the rickety boards to 
the place in a pile of straw where Old Mother 
Speckle had laid a nest full of eggs. Barbara 
had seen Old Mother Speckle go flying over 
the rickety stairs one day, and that is the 
way she had found the nest. 

Between big cracks Barbara could look 
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THE BEST SEASON 
By Margaret C. Lysaght 


Apples and cherries, 

Peaches and plums; 
Aren’t you glad 

When summer time comes? 


Snowmen and sliding, 
Skating and skis; 
Winter suits me 
Very well, if you please. 


Mayflowers and violets, 
Bluebirds on wing; 

I know you will say 
There is nothing like spring. 


How about apples 
And chestnuts and 


all, 
And the beautiful leaves 
Turning red in the 
fall? 
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AN APRIL ADVENTURE 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 





A little boy had 1ost himself 
And now was trying, trying, 


One April when the moon was like 
A polished silver platter 

Along a pathway in a wood— 

Just where it doesn’t matter— 

Two feet went hurry-hurrying, 
Among the briars scurrying, 

And swiftly from the other way 
Four feet came pitter-patter. 


To find the long way home again; 
’Twas hard to keep from crying. 


A little rabbit, hippy-hop, 


Was running so he couldn’t stop, 
Just having moonlight fun, you know, 


Ears out and fairly flying. 


The wind was in the silver trees 


As light as any feather; 


The shadows shook across the 


’Twas all in April weather; 


path, 


The frisky rabbit leapt with joy 


Along the silver path; the boy 


Came rushing from the other way 
And, bang! they came together! 
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I won’t deny that just at first 

They both were startled slightly. 
“O stranger-rabbit,” said the boy, 
“O rabbit dear,” politely, 

“I’m lost. I wonder if you know 
The long, long way to Barley-O?”’ 
The rabbit bowed. ‘‘Just follow me,”’ 
He answered, kind and sprightly. 


He took the lost lad safely home; 
They hurried, pitter-patter, 

And said good-by beneath the moon, 
That polished silver platter. 

The little boy went in to bed; 

The little rabbit turned and fled, 
Hop-skip, into the wood again. 

But where, it doesn’t matter. 


DRAWN BY 
KATHERINE 
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SHELL CASTLES 


By Rowena Bastin Bennett 





A sea shell is a castle 
Where a million echoes roam, 
A wee castle, 
Sea castle, 
Tossed up by the foam; 
A wee creature’s, 
A sea creature’s, 
Long deserted home. 


If I were very tiny, 
I should walk those winding halls 
And listén to the voices 
In the pink and pearly walls; 
And each mysterious echo 
Would tell me fairy tales 
Of the phosphorescent fishes 
And the white-winged ship that sails 
On the sea’s brim 
Round the earth’s rim 
To the lilting of the gales; 
Of the sea horse 
That’s a wee horse 
And frolics in the sea 
Neath the coral 
White and sorrel 
That is the mermaids’ tree; 
And grazes on the seaweed ‘ 
And the sea anemone. 


But my ears cannot distinguish 
The words it sings to me, 
- The sea shell, 
The wee shell, 
I hold so reverently, 
And I only hear a whisper 
Like the ghost voice of the sea. 


CUE) 


down and see the pigs below. She did wish 
that they would stop squealing, because she 
would have to step over an open place where 
a board was gone above their very heads, 
and, as she said afterwards, their squealing 
made her nervous. 

But it was really Old Mother Speckle’s 
fault that little Barbara lost her balance and 
fell into the pigpen. Almost the next thing 
Barbara knew she was screaming at the top 
of her voice while she climbed the high fence 
to get away from the pigs that were coming 
toward her. She was covered with mud from 
top to toe when her mother came running 
from the house to lift her over the fence, and 
the children came tumbling from the barn to 
find out why their little sister was crying and 
the pigs were squealing so loud. 

“II fell into the pigs!” Barbara wailed. 
“First they all ran away and then they all 
came back after me! Oh, dear, dear, dear!”’ 

“Never mind, never mind,” said mother, 
“‘you are safe, and we can wash off the mud 
and have you as sweet and clean as a rose in 
about fifteen minutes. Don’t cry so, my 
child.” 

“What were you doing in the pigpen?” 
Jimmy asked when little Barbara had been 
bathed and mother was buttoning her pretti- 
est pink dress, and all the children had been 
trying to think of funny things to tell to 
make their sobbing little sister laugh. 

“T went to get the eggs in Old Speckle’s 
nest in the loft,’ little Barbara explained, 
tears again filling her eyes, “and Old Mother 
Speckle was there this time, and she ruffled 
up her feathers and pecked at me, and I fell.”’ 

“There, there! Don’t cry, Bar- 
bara,” the big sister began, “it 
is all over, and only think what a 
surprise you gave Old Speckle! 
And—” 

“And think how you astonished 
the pigs!’ added Jimmy. 

After that the children worked 
so hard to amuse little Barbara 
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Whose Birthday 
Is this Month? 


HAT a corker of a birthday 
present the Janesville Ball 
Bearing Coaster Wagon makes. 
As soon as it appears on the 
block, it attracts as much atten- 
tion as a new car in the family. 


It’s fast enough to make things 
easy in a race and strong enough 
for even the heaviest loads on 
Mother’s ‘“‘special errands.”’ 


Get Dad to look at one in the 
hardware store next time you 
happen around that way. The 
rest is easy! 


Janesville Products Co. 
Janesville, Wis. 

















A break of the skin brushed 
against some dirt and germ 
laden object —and infection 
enters! 

Play safe! Never neglect an 
injury—no matter how slight. 

With the oan of a, 
few drops of Absorbine, Jr. 
the wound is promptly and 
thoroughly cleansed. 

You experience a quick disap- 
pearance of throbbing pain. 

You assist nature in a wonderful 
process of healing and to a more 
perfect mending of broken tissues. 

For Absorbine, Jr. is not only a 
safe, dependable antiseptic but also 
a powerful liniment. 

At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c., postpaid 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 

559 LvmanSt., Sorinefield. Mass. 
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SKATES 


with the self-contained ball 
bearing wheels, the truss 
frame construction and the 
“rocking-chair” movement 
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“Young Amertca’s 
First Choice.” 


Steel Tread or 
Rubber Tires 
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and to keep her from thinking about her 
accident that they forgot about her hen’s 
nest in the loft above the pigpen. 
But next morning early, Barbara remem- 
bered that hen’s nest herself. 
“Please, Jimmy,” she begged, “please go 
up in the loft and get the eggs and bring 
them to us in my little basket that I left up 
there.” 
So early on that Easter morning Jimmy 
went away whistling. He came back softly 
singing his favorite Easter hymn. 
“T didn’t find an egg!” said he. ‘There 
wasn’t an egg there.” . 
“Then what is in Barbara’s little basket?” 
asked sister Madgie. “‘You carry it as if you 
wouldn’t let it drop for anything.” 
“The basket is full of an Easter surprise,” 
arg answered, “and Barbara can look 
rst.” 
When little Barbara peeped into that 
basket she was so delighted that she couldn’t 
talk for a minute. Instead of eggs there were 
eleven little downy yellow chicks cuddled in 
the basket, all saying, “Peep, peep, peep,” 
because they were hungry. 

Then Barbara said with a happy smile, 
“They are our little resurrection chickens— 
little Easter-Sunday-think-about-the-resur- 
rection chickens!” 

“Why, so they are!” agreed Jimmy. 

In church during the Easter service that 
morning Jimmy looked at his happy little 
sister now and then and smiled, and once he 
put one hand over the other as if he were 
cuddling a little chicken. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF 
OLD BOSSY 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 


a EY, Bob! Grandfather wants us to 
If round up old Bossy. The silly thing 
has run away again.”’ Tommy came 
pattering barefoot from the corral and inter- 
ru>ted his brother’s fun. Bob had been sail- 
ing chip boats in the irrigation ditch. 

“Shucks!” said Bob, who did not want to 
hunt up stray cattle on so hot a day. “Did 
you tell grandfather about the tramp that 
asked for a job at the back door a little while 
ago?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, but he doesn’t need any help of that 
kind. He thinks that it was the man who’s 
been camping in Mr. Small’s woods this 
week while Mr. Small is away. Won’t he 
make a fuss when he comes home, though! 
He thinks it hurts his pine woods to have 
anyone even look at them in passing by.” 

“Well, I wish Bossy would remember that 
she’s a grown-up cow and stop acting like a 
ealf,’’ grumbled Bob as he started down the 
dusty road. “Let her alone and she’ll come 
home switching her tail like Bo-peep’s sheep. 
I don’t even know which way she went. We 
might as well shut our eyes and say, ‘Hit or 
miss, I’ll take this!’” 

“You know she generally wanders off by 
the creek, over beyond Mr. Small’s. Maybe 
we shall get a peep at those prize collie 
pups.” 

“And maybe we shan’t,’”’ sniffed Bob. 
“Those pups are thoroughbreds, and I’ll bet 
he guards ’em like jewels. But it would be 
fun to have a puppy to play with this sum- 
mer.” 

“We could train him too,” said Tommy. 
“Grandfather needs a good dog to send after 
the cows and to guard the ranch. I heard him 
say so. He misses old Scotch. But he can’t 
pay fifty or seventy-five dollars for a 
puppy.” 

Making snake tracks with their willow 
switches, the boys passed the Small ranch 


creek. A queer sound from the rude foot 
bridge made them stand still, breathless. 
“Sounds sort of whiney, like a puppy in 
trouble,” muttered Tommy, and he threw 
himself flat to look under. ‘Yes, sir, it is! 
A little woolly fellow with his foot caught 
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and trotted down the sandy slope to the . 
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in a forked stick. He’s all wet and scared. 
Look, Bob!” : 

“Poor little tike! Are you hurt?” Bob gen- 
tly released the tawny paw and lifted the 
collie up in the sunshine. Clearly the pup 
was none the worse for his experience, for 
with one shake of his roly-poly body and 
without even ‘excuse me’’ he tumbled down 
the slope and rolled under the barbed wire 
into the Small woods. 

“Well, that’s gratitude for you!” said Bob 
with a whistle. “Did you ever hear of such 
a sassy little seamp! He ran away from the 
kennel, and now he’s running away from us. 
I guess he wants to travel. Well, I guess we 
can travel too.” 

“We'll get him,” decided Tommy prompt- 
ly. “Bossy’s not here anyway, and we can 
make a short cut through the woods and 
back home. It’s likely enough that Bossy 
will be standing at the gate bawling to get in 
by that time.” 

As it took no effort to persuade Bob that it 
was their duty to pursue the puppy, the boys 
were soon rolling down the slope. 

“There he is in the juniper thicket!” 
Tommy pointed gleefully. ““He’s so fat he 
had to stop and breathe.’ 

He stooped to grasp the runaway, and the 
little dog snuggled up to him as if it gave up 
willingly. 

“Say, I smell something,” said Bob, 
wrinkling up his nose as they started down 
the trail that led through the evergreens. 
“Tommy, you don’t suppose it’s a fire get- 
ting started? Look!’ He pounced upon a 
blackened space that marked a recent camp 
fire. “Where that tramp stayed! Those dry 
pine needles are smoking and—” 

“There’s an old pine snag afire like a 
torch! What shall we do?” Tommy’s eyes 
were round with fright. 

“Get busy and fight it,” Bob told him 
stoutly. ““Grandfather’s told us about forest 
fires, and how important it-is to get one at 
the start. It’s spreading fast, and every- 
thing is bone dry round here, it is so long 
since we have had any rain.”’ Bob was think- 
ing quickly. “I tell you, Tom, you run home 
and get grandfather and the men. There is 
no one at Small’s but Mrs. Small. Here’s an 
old pail and a gunny sack. I’ll get to work 
with them. Run!” 

Back and forth from the creek with his 
crude tools ran Bob, hot and determined. 
At intervals he beat at the little flames that 
popped up round him. Never did Tommy 

ke such a run, still holding the puppy to 
which he never gave a thought until he 
started back with his fire brigade. 

For an hour the men chopped and hoed to 
make a fire line all about the burning area, 
and at last they won. 

“T don’t believe there’s a spark left!’’ said 
grandfather finally. ‘“Let’s go home.” 

‘‘What’s doing in my woods?” called out a 
gruff voice, and there stood Mr. Small, just 
home from his long trip. His eyes and nose 
told him without anyone’s telling him. 

“So these boys spotted it first?’ he said. 

Bob and Tommy would have turned a 
deeper red if it had been possible. Tommy 
offered the guilty puppy. “Well, if the puppy 
hadn’t run away in here we shouldn’t have 
come in, because we know you don’t allow 
folks—”’ Tommy broke off in confusion and 
held out the truant again. “(He’s yours, isn’t 
he, sir?” 

Mr. Small inspected the solemn little boy 
and the wigglesome little puppy. “The liveli- 
est of the lot and a born truant,” he chuck- 
led. “Yes, he’s mine all right.”” His keen 
glance swept the boys’ faces. “That is, he 
was a minute ago,” he corrected himself with 
a sly wink at the men. “He’s yours now if 
your grandfather doesn’t object. Much 
obliged to you for saving my best timber.” 

Long minutes afterward on the way home 
when the boys had found their tongues Bob 
demanded, “Grandfather, has Bossy come 
home yet?” 

Grandfather nodded with a twinkle. 

“Well, pretty soon, when we get this 
puppy trained you'll have the smartest cat- 
hem dog in this country!’ Tommy promised 

im. 



































Clarence Wagner, of Indiana, who recently pedaled 
from Venice, Cal., to New York City in 24 days 


and 12 hours. He chopped almost 4 days off his 


previous record of 28 days 8} hours. 


Iver Johnson Rider 
Breaks Former 
Cross-Continent Record 


Naturally, Clarence Wagner, who 
recently broke the cross-continent 
record, thinks the Iver Johnson is 
some bicycle. 


The Iver Johnson Truss Bridge 
construction assures absolute rigid- 
ity, preventing give and sway of the 
frame during fast pedaling, pushing 
up hills, or through sand. Also made 
in Drop-Bar models. 


Built for Long Service 


Thirty-eight years of experience in 
bicycle making is your guarantee of 
satisfaction with an Iver Johnson 
Bicycle. The Juvenile Models (drop- 
bar) embody exactly the same fea- 
tures of superior construction as the 
famous Iver Johnson Bicycles for 
adults. 


High carbon seamless steel tubing; 
drop-forged parts, two-piece crank 
set; two-point ball bearings, reducing 
friction; five coats of enamel, harid 
rubbed, and all nickel plating over 
copper. 

Colors: Ivory Black, Iver Johnson Blue, 
and Maroon; best guaranteed equipment. 


These and other features have made Iver 
Johnson Bicycles world-famous for beauty, 
speed, strength, and serviceability. 

Write for Free Booklet “‘B” 
Full of just the information you want before buying 
a bicycle. It illustrates and describes the various Iver 
Johnson models for boys and girls, as well as for men 
and women — also Velocipedes. A postcard will bring 
a copy to you, FREE. 

IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
21 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: Chicago: 

151 Chambers St. 108 W. Lake St. 


San Francisco: 717 Market St. 


IVER 
JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 
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WHEN DARKNESS CAME 


COUNTRY minister had two lively chil- 
dren, a boy anda girl. His parish con- 
sisted of a little village and two ap- 

pointments- to preach among the settlers who 
lived in the pretty hills and valleys beyond. 
The children loved to go with him when he 
went to those afternoon. and evening services, 
but the little folk.found the woods through 
which they went tempting and often let their 
father walk on to his “appointments alone. 
They. thought it pleasanter to listen to the 
chattering brooks and to chase squirrels or to 
gather nuts than to go into any church. But 
the loving father never complained of their 
desertion. He went on to his work. Sometimes 
it was nearly dark before he got home again. 
One afternoon darkness came down quickly, 
and the woods were quite buried in gloom. As 
the father strode along homeward a little hand 
grasped his nervously. 

“Oh,” said his little daughter, ‘‘I’m so glad 

you have come and we have not missed you 

The next time the children went with their 
father they stayed by his side all the way. But 
the following Sunday was so bright that they 
began again playing hide and seek with their 
father and finally disappeared in the woods. 
When he returned through the shadows they 
came upon him with a rush, and all returned 
happily. : 

One day the mother went along with the 
father and the children. All went well until they 
came to the woods, and then the little peoyle 
began their play and finally vanished. The 
mother became afraid; she wished to turn aside 
to look for the children, for she feared that they 
were lost. 

“Oh, never mind,’’ said the father coolly; 
“they'll come back. The dark will drive them 
in.” 

The mother looked at her husband thought- 
fully, and walked.on. 

‘*Your words strike deep, dear,’ 


last. 

“Which?” he queried with a smile. 

“Why, these: ‘The dark will drive them in.’ 
Is that the reason why God permits so many 
hard things in this world; failure and disap- 
pointment, sickness and suffering?” 

“I shouldn’t wonder, dear,” he said ten- 
derly. “We are all children, wilful, wayward 
children; so easily Jed astray, so easily turned 
aside; but, whatever we may think we can do 
when it is bright and clear, when it is dark we 
seek for help and comfort. ‘The soul wants God 
then and must have Him.” 

And when they came back amid the shad- 
ows it was as the father had said. The little ones 
watched for them and came running to them. 
The dark had driven them in. 
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FAITHFUL AS A FRIEND 
Wises motoring through a Southern vil- 


she said at 


lage a short time ago, writes a contrib- 

utor, I noticed a crowd of men standing 
round the little post office and talking excit- 
edly. Several of them were reading typewritten 
letters, and when one man finished he threw 
his letter on the ground in anger. I asked an old 
man-on the of the crowd what the excite- 
ment was about. 

Without a word he picked up the letter the 
other had thrown down and handed it to me. 
It bore the letter head of the cotton mill in the 
village. I read 

“Dear sir: On account of cortinued low 
water we are unable to generate enough power 
to operate all of our machinery. We regret that 
we cannot employ you after the first of the 
month. Yours very truly, James Murdock, 
superintendent.” 

“‘Now you see what the trouble is,’”’ said the 
old man. “Me and a lot of the rest of these 
men are out of jobs.” 

He was a vigorous-looking old man with 
clear eyes and a good face, and I felt sorry for 
him and said I wished I could help him. He said 
that, if 1 were going toward Knoxville, I could 
help him a good deal, for that was the only 
place he ‘had any kinfolk. I told him that I was 
going in that direction and would be glad to 
give him a lift. 

Inside of fifteen minutes he was ready, and 
we started. I remarked that it was too bad so 
many people were out of work, but he at once 
replied that it was no one’s fault, that periods 
of idleness were to be expected in a mill driven 
by water power. What. hurt him was to be 
treated just like the rest. 

“Why,” he said, “Jim Murdock and me 
started to work in that mill forty-odd years 
ago, boys together, and we've worked together 
ever since. He had some education and has got 
to be superintendent, but I had no learning and 
have always been kept in the mill. I wouldn't 
have thought he would treat me like this after 
all these years!” 

“You say you have no education at all?’’ I 
inquired. 

“No,” he answered, “‘I never learned to read 
and write.” 

Then an idea occurred to me, and I asked 
him whether he had the letter that he had re- 
ceived from the superintendent. He took it out 
of his pocket, still unopened, and handed it to 
me. Without stepping to ask his permission, I 
tere open the envelope, and this is what the 
letter said: 

“Dear John, My family will be away from 
home on Sunday, and I'll be lonesome. Can't 
you and a few of the old crowd come up and 
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The yearly miracle of spring, 

Of budding bough and greening sod— 
Is it less wonderful to view 

Than is the Risen Son of God? 


What man can call the flower forth 
Or bid the buried seed spring up? 
Can free the prisoned butterfly 
Or paint the golden crocus cup? 
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take dinner with me and spend the day? Your 
old friend, James Murdock.” 

I stopped the car and read the letter aloud. 
I had scarcely finished when the old man took 
it out of my hand. “‘Let me out of here!’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘I’m going back. I’m an old fool for 
thinking that Jim Murdock would do any 
friend a dirty trick!” 

Before I could offer to turn round and carry 
him back he was out and hurrying down the 
road with long vigorous strides. 
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SMILING AMOS 


T used to be told, writes a contributor, of.a 
certain wealthy and benevolent Quaker 
business man, as shrewd as he was kindly, 

that in the store where he served his appren- 
ticeship to trade, his nickname among his fel- 
low clerks was “Smiling Amos.” He first drew 
the special nofice of his employer and earned 
the name through his success in obtaining the 
payment of an account several years overdue; 
everybody else had tried vainly to ect it. 

The most annoying part of it was that the 
delinquent could pay if he chose to; he simpl. 
did not choose. He liked to defer parting wit 
his money as long as possible. At last, after the 
patience and temper of all the other em- 

loy: ped and the head of the firm himself had 

xhausted, Amos, the newest and young- 
est ane, was sent to try his hand. 

He called upon the parsimonious gentleman, 
who was as polite as he was parsimonious—a 
trait that made it even harder to deal with him 
than if he had been brusque. He never refused 
to pay; he was always ready and eager. He 
would pay—soon—very soon—at any time ex- 
cept that particular moment when he never 
happened to have a sufficient sum available. 


He greeted young Amos with his usual 
courtesy, explained why it was im ible to 
pay him then and there and ad casually, 


“You need not trouble yourself about the 
matter, young man; I will make it all right. I 
will drop in at the store within a few days at 
the utmost. Make yourself quite easy.’ 

Smiling Amos smiled ingenuously. “Nay, 
Friend Smith,” he expostulated. “I could not 
let thee do that. The matter has been placed in 
my charge, and thee will see it would not be 
proper that I, who am young and of small im- 
portance, hast compel a man of thy years 
and standing to come himself to bring a few 
dollars to lay in my hands. But I pass thy 
house six times a day to and from my meals, so 
that thee need not fear thee is putting me to 
the slightest inconvenience if I step in each 
time to see if thee is ready with the money. 
That I will do indeed, Friend Smith. I shall find 
it a pleasure to oblige thee.” 

There was a pause while Amos smiled and 
Friend Smith did not. Then Smith turned 
sharply to his bookkeeper. ‘‘Pay this con- 
founded smiling Quaker! Pay him now!” he 
exploded. ‘‘I don’t want to hit a fellow who’s 
politer than I am and a man of peace who can't 
fight, but if he should smile at me six times a 
day for the next six months, I might!” 
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THEIR DISAPPROVING WIVES 


N a recent volume of reminiscences, Forty 
Years In My Bookshop, Mr. Walter T. 
Spencer, himself a notable collector of first 

editions, autographs and literary rarities, ad- 
mits that the ardor of his customers and fellow 
collectors in pursuit of their hobby was not 
always appreciated by their wives. 

One of those husbands of too-literary tastes 
was a grocer named Pevier, who had a flourish- 
ing store on Lupus Street, Pimlico. It flour- 
ished sufficiently well to permit him repeatedly 
to purchase expensive items relating to Dickens 
—purchases of which the thrifty Mrs. Pevier 
distinctly disapproved. Mr. Pevier was a man 
of peace, but he was.also a man of persever- 
ance. He went on forming his collection of 
Dickensiana, but he cannily avoided argument 
with his better half. 

“He would carry his purchases away with 
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No more than he could think or dream 
That God could die, that man could rise! 
The selfsame power that calls the seed 
Out of the darkness where it lies 


Could call the Christ from out the grave. 
O ignorant and foolish men 

Who watch the m:racle of spring, 
Yet doubt that Jesus rose again! 
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brother, for he refused to trust them with any- 
one else. At a given time my. brother had to be 


at the corner of Lupus Street, and when Mr.’ 
Pevier gave him the signal from the sho mh 
ana: 


brother walked across the street, ente’ 
asked for a bottle of ginger beer. The parcel 
was stealthily handed over during the trans- 
action, and Mr. Pevier was thus able to smug- 
gle his purchases into the house without a 
wife’s observing them. He stored the books, I 
believe, among the potatoes. 

“He had his difficulties even then. Once he 
purchased for forty pounds—small wonder his 
wife .disapproved of his collecting propensi- 
ties!—the four plates to part one of Pickwick 
in their first state. They went into a small com- 
pass, and he could carry them home in his 
jacket pocket. Soon afterwards, however, he 
bought the four large extra plates by Dulcken. 
They measured each about eighteen by twelve 
inches, and we decided it was too much to risk 
the parcel’ s being sent to the shop in the or- 
dinary way; Mrs. Pevier would be certain to 
detect it. A long discussion ensued, and then 
my customer said: 

“*T have an excellent plan, Mr. Spencer, an 
excellent plan!’ 

“Before I could ask him to explain he had 
stripped off his jacket, and, taking up the par- 
cel of plates, he instructed me to tie them on 
his back! I laughed outright as I did so. Then 
he put his jacket on again and went off home, 
marching as bold as brass over the threshold 
and into the potato store!” 

Mrs. Pevier was by no means the only dis- 
approving wife. When Mr. Spencer humor- 
ously related the anecdote to another customer, 
Dr. Tweed, a distinguished cler; " 
reverend gentleman admitted that he too had 
a little plan for getting his purchases into the 
house unnoticed by his wife. He left them 
with the baker on the corner until he saw his 
chance to smuggle them in when she was not 


looking. 
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THE CATASTROPHE OF THE 
MATTERHORN 


NOTABLE figure recently passed away 
in the mountain village of Zermatt, 
Switzerland. He was Peter Taugwaider 

the younger, the last survivor of the never-to- 
be-forgotten first ascent of that grand rock 
pyramid, the Matterhorn, on the fourteenth of 
July, 1865. 

For some time previous to 1865 various 
attempts had been made to find a way up the 
Matterhorn. No human being had ever set 
foot on its summit, and the natives considered 
the noble peak to be inaccessible. At last, 
nearly sixty years ago, the day == hose and the 
intrepid Englishman Edward Whymper, who 
probably had to his credit more first ascents 
than any other climber of his time, succeeded 
in reaching the summit. With him were Charles 
Hudson, Hadow, ncis Douglas and 
three guides, Michel Croz and the Peter Taug- 
walders, senior and junior. They had accom- 
plished the ascent by the eastern face, and 
when they stood on the top and unfurled their 
little flag of victory they saw the Italian party, 
which had left Breuil to climb the mountain on 


‘the southwest side, coming up some thousand 


feet below them. On seeing the victors on the 
top the Italian party, as Whymper in his book 
Scrambles among Alps describes it, turned 
back at once and fled quickly down the moun- 
tain, disgusted at having lost the race. However, 
they returned some days later and completed 
the ascent on the southwest side. 

Whymper’s party left the summit for the 
descent in the following order. Michel Croz, the 
famous Chamonix guide, led the way, fol- 
lowed by Hadow, Hudson and Douglas. 
Taugwalder senior, Taugwalder junior and 
Whymper were at the end of the rope. On 
reaching the shoulder not far from the top, 
probabl y the most dangerous spot, Michel 
Croz turned completely round towards Hadow 
to help him and to place his feet on the safest 


Mr. Spencer records, ‘‘but later. . 
he asked me to send the parcels by my younger. 
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ground. While turning-round to continue his 
way, Croz was suddenly hurled forward by 
Hadow, who had slipped, and in a moment 
those two with Hudson and Douglas were 
falling. 

Whymper and the two Taugwalders at once 
realized what had happened and clung desper- 
ately to the ground where they stood. They 
had heard poor Croz’s exclamation when 
pare upset him, and in a moment the awful 
jerk of the rope shook them violently. It 
treks into two Resa halfway between Douglas 
and the senior alder. For several seconds 
—and what awf ts of time!—Whymper 
said they could ve po ag dear comrades sliding 
on their backs at fearful speed with their hands 
stretched out in a frantic endeavor to clutch 
at anything to save their lives. So their com- 
panions saw them one by one disappear to pass 
from abyss to abyss on to the great Matterhorn 
glacier four thousand feet below. 

Five days later the mangled bodies of 
Michel Croz, Hadow and Hudson were 
recovered and brought to Zermatt, where they 
were buried. The y of Francis Douglas was 
not recovered, and no trace of him has ever 
been found. 

Now after a lapse of fifty-nine years Peter 
Taugwalder, at tie age of eighty-one, has 

passed quietly away in his little chalet at 
Reeueite When he set out on that eventful 
climb more than half a century ago he was in 
the employ of Whymper as a porter to carry 
provisions; he was not then a first-class guide. 
On one hund red and twenty-one occasions he 
ascended the Matterhorn after that fatal 
fourteenth of July. He sleeps his last sleep, 
almost at the foot of the noble mountain that 
he was one of the first to climb—that summit 
which exacted such a terrible price for its 
first conquest. 
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PRECIOUS SEEDS 
UPPOSE as —_ are going out of the front 
door aw he spring morning your wife 
you, “O John! I want to have 
a bed of yar gy petunias this season. I wish 
you'd buy some seeds today. 

And suppose, adds Mr. Allison Gray in ra 
American Magazine, that you should actual 
remember your wife’s request and should sd 
at the seed store on your way home. In spite of 
that strange feat of memory you are just an 
ordinary man; you know nothing about petu- 
nias. Until your wife mentioned seeds you 
thought a petunia was a gland! Pituitary or 

etunia, it was all the same to you. You do 

ow something about nasturtium seeds per- 
haps; so, after guessing at the amount needed 
for a flower bed, you say to the clerk: 

“Give me an ounce or two of double petunia 
seeds.”’ 

To your surprise the clerk shows signs of 
falling into a fit. When he has recovered his 
power of pA he stutters, * *D-d-double p-p- 
petunia seeds! An ounce!” 

“Yes,” you say, “I want enough to make a 
nice bed of flowers.” 


“Well,”’ says the clerk, with a glance of 
mingled scorn one pity, “an ounce of double 
a produce and thou- 


sands of plants ona will cost you, at a rough 
guess, at the rate of two thousand dollars a 
pound!” 

It’s your turn to stutter now. But you man- 
age to explain that you don’t want a petunia 


farm! You just want a nice little in the 
back yard. 
“All you need is a packet of seeds,” says the 


clerk. 

He produces a very small envelope, takes 
your fifty cents and then remarks, ‘“‘Guess you 
don't know much | about double petunia seeds. 
Let me show you.’ 

He tears open the packet and carefully ex- 
tracts a smaller envelope. “The S$ are in 
the inner envelope," he explains. “But you ‘ll 
— to look sharp, or you won’t find ’em. 

eople often bring a packet back and say it was 
empty when it had enough seeds in it to start 
a garden. They are a great deal smaller than 
grains of sand. People sometimes mix them with 
sand when they plant them. That’s almost the 
— way they can see that they have planted 
em 


Well, here is something else that may sur- 
prise you, a true story about the seeds of a 
common garden vegetahle. Some years ago the 
Equitable Building in New York City was de- 
stroyed by a fire that burned for three days. It 
was bitter cold weather, and the shell of the 
ruined building became coated with ice from 
the streams of water played on,it. On the 
ground floor was a bank. After the fire a repre- 
sentative of a certain large seed company went 
to the to recover the valuables that the 
firm had deposited in the vaults. I doubt 
whether you can guess which of the valuables 
he was most concerned about. 

It was cauliflower seed! Years before the 
firm had developed a new variety known as 

“snowball cauliflower.”” At the time of the fire 
their entire crop of seed from the snowball 
cauliflowers of the season before was stored in 
the vault. It was worth forty-eight dollars a 
pret then, and the vault that the company 

ired was half full of it. 

During the three days of the fire the vaults 
had been exposed first to the heat of the flames; 
then they had become coated with ice. The all- 
important question was whether the little germ 
of life in those precious seeds had withstood the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 238) 
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“Our Policy& 
et Me 


As we serve—so shall we succeed 


This business is founded upon the solid 
rock of Service to our Customers. 
As we are of service individually to you, so 
shall we win and keep your patronage. 
As part of our service to you we select for 
you and sell only goods that will give you 
satisfaction—only goods that will stand your 
inspection and use. 
As part of our service to you we always 
offer you a saving. Fifty million dollars’ worth 
of goods have been manufactured and bought 
for cash to make possible the low prices this 
book offers. 
Twenty-four hour service in filling your 
orders is part of our work for you. Most of our 
orders are actually shipped within twenty-four 
hours, nearly all within forty-eight hours. 
Our platform is one of Service. To be of 
real service to you is the basis upon which we 
solicit your patronage. 
That for fifty-one years we have been of ser- 
vice, that today we are offering Service and a 
Saving and Satisfaction to over five mil- 
lion customers is the basis of our success. 
As we serve—so shall we succeed. 
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MONTGOMERY WARD @® CO. 


As you turn the pages of this new Spring 
and Summer Catalogue there is just one 
thought uppermost in your mind: 


“What is there of interest in this 
hook for me? 

How much saving is there for me? 

What can Montgomery Ward & 
Co. do for me? ” 


In imagination I look into the homes of 
over five million customers into which this 
book goes, and in each I seem to hear these 
same questions asked. 


And as I sit here in my office and look 
around at over one hundred acres of floor 
space, filled with new merchandise, I see 
the answer so plainly, the many advantages, 
the great saving, that I wish there might be 
some way of bringing you more closely to- 
gether—you and Montgomery Ward & Co. 
—so that you might learn for yourself the 

_answers to your questions. 

If I could draw up a chair with you there at your 

own living room table and turn with you the pages 


of this Catalogue, I would tell you the most inter- 
esting business story you have ever heard. 


It would be a story of how thousands of our bar- 


Montgo 


Kansas City 





gains are secured, how our low prices are made. It 
would be a romance of ready cash and the tremen- 
dous buying power your patronage gives us. And of 
travel—travel through every part of this land and 
in Europe, searching for good merchandise at the 
lowest possible prices. 


Do you know how our goods are bought—how 
our bargains are found? Let me give you an example: 
Here is a manufacturer who has a reputation for 
making the best goods, who lacks capital, who lacks 
business, so that his plant operates on half-time 
part of the year. 


But he knows how to make good goods. We fur- 
nish the needed extra capital, we give him orders 
that make the wheels turn all day and keep his 
employees busy all the year. His own earnings are 
increased and his cost of manufacture cut far below 
anything he has ever known. And this saving goes 
to those who buy goods at Ward’s—to our customers. 
What can we do for you? 


You want to buy goods at a saving. You want 
to buy goods that will give you complete satisfaction. 
You want prompt service. You want your orders 








24-Hour Service 


We have perfected our service for you. After much 
study and testing new systems and employing experts 
we have perfected a system that makes certain your 
orders will be shipped promptly. 

Our records prove that during the past year most 
of our orders were shipped in 24 hours—nearly all 
of our orders within 48 hours. 




















Established 1672 


mery Ward 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progress 


Chicago 


St. Paul Portland, Ore. 


filled promptly, and your letters answered promptly 
—and you want your patronage appreciated. 


At Montgomery Ward & Co. you get all these 
things. These are the advantages that are waiting 
here for you. 


Asaving—yes, we try always to offer youa saving, 
but always a saving on goods of Ward Quality. J 
cannot lay too much stress on “Quality.” We 
do not sell “‘cheap” goods. It is our policy to 
offer you only goods that will stand up, that will 
give service, that will do exactly what you want 
them to do. 


It is easy to sell at seemingly low prices. All you 
need do is to buy low-priced goods. Cut some- 
thing out of the quality, out of the service, and you 
can always make a low price. At Ward’s we never 
sacrifice quality to make a low price. 

And, for fifty-one years this has been the policy of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. For fifty-one years in 
every dealing with every customer we have tried to 
follow a “‘deal as you would be dealt by” policy. 

Millions of people will buy from this Catalogue— 
atasaving. The same saving, the samé guarantee of 
satisfaction exists for you. We solicit your patron- 
age. We will deal with you as you would be dealt 
by. And your orders and letters will always be 
appreciated at Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Teodor A lusretee 
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Oakland, Cal. 
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experience? A germination test was immedi-’ 


ately made, and to the immense relief of 
everyone concerned the seeds sprouted. 
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HE KNEW IT ALL 


ALEB CUSHING, diplomat and states- 

man, whose life has just been written by 

Mr. Claude M. Fuess, was a broad 

scholar, an omnivorous reader, and had an al- 

most incredible memory. Friends occasionally 

amused themselves by trying to find a subject 
upon which he was not well informed. 

Just before a dinner at which he was to be 
present several other prospective guests en- 
tered into a conspiracy. They spent several 
hours “‘cramming”’ on the subject of Chinese 
musical instruments. Then at table they im- 
perceptibly led the talk to that topic, and one 
of them, with an innocently casual air, turned 
to Cushing, who had sat silent up to that 
point, and asked his opinion. They really 
thought that for once he would have to admit 
ignorance. 

Not at all! He at once poured forth a flood of 
knowledge, first about the musical instruments 
of China and then, broadening his discourse, 
about musical instruments in general. The con- 
spirators were so overwhelmed that their faces 
betrayed them, and they presently admitted 
the plot. 

At another dinner, given by Senator Bright, 
the host was speaking of a span of horses that 
he had just bought, which were said to come 
from the famous Morgan stock. “By the way,” 
he asked, turning to Cushing, “cdo you know 
anything of this Morgan breed?” 

“Oh, yes,”’ answered Cushing and promptly 
entered upon an endless and accurate review of 
the gradually-ascending pedigree of equine 
grandsires and grandams, which delighted the 
senator, but which soon bored his other guests. 
Finally there was a pause, and Bright was ap- 
parently about to ask another question. 

“Don’t, don’t! Leave off where you are,” 
interposed Secretary Dobbin, ‘‘or he will tell 
us the number of hairs in every horse’s tail!’’ 

At a diplomatic dinner at the Russian Em- 

bassy in 1853 Cushing amazed everyone by 
conversing with his host and the representa- 
tive of France in French, with Don Calderon 
de la Barca in Spanish, with Baron Testa in 
Dutch, with Baron von Gevolt in German, 
with De Figaniere in Portuguese and with the 
representative of the Two Sicilies in Italian. 
Once, when dictating an opinion in a Mexican- 
grant case, he did so to three amanuenses at 
once—one writing English, one French, and 
one Spanish. He easily kept them all busy. 

On one occasion a gentleman came up to 
Colonel Barnes, marshal of the United States 
court for the district of Massachusetts, and 
inquired whether he could tell him where he 
should find Cushing. 

“Yes, yes,”’ replied Barnes, “‘T know where he 
is. You will find him up in the Athenzeum Li- 
brary. He thinks there’s a book up there that 
has got something in it he doesn’t know, but I 
guess he’ll find himself mistaken!” 


oe 
THEIR UNLADYLIKE DIVERSION 


N this day of women tennis stars and swim- 
ming champions, not to mention those of 
lesser yet strenuous athletic prowess, it is 

amusing to remember what exceedingly mild 
sports and exercises were looked upon either 
with suspicion or with shocked disapproval by 
our grandmothers and _ great-grandmothers. 
A hale and rosy New England lady, now well 
along in her nineties but still of open mind and 
youthful spirit, delighted in telling the tanned 
and muscular young creatures in gay sport 
skirts and sweaters who gathered round her 
veranda ehair during the summer not only of 
the things that she did in her youth but of the 
things that she didn’t do. 

She lived by the side of a beautiful bay and 
within half a mile of an admirable skating pond. 
Her brothers and her boy friends made the most 
of both. But she not only never learned to 
swim; she never had waded into the water 
deeper than her waist and rarely deeper than 
her knees; and she never ducked her head be- 
cause bathing caps were unknown, and because 
folk in general believed that the salt water 
would injure the silkiness and dim the color of 
her flowing golden hair. 

As for skating on the Big Pond with the boys 
—horrors! Such a “robustious,’’ unmaidenly 
performance was quite unthinkable. She and 
her two sisters, though envious of their broth- 
ers, never did think of it. But they did wish to 
skate. They had a sea-faring uncle who had 
been to Holland and who had seen Dutch ladies 
of the highest family and fashion skimming 
like birds along the frozen canals; perhaps he 
first inspired the wish, certainly he approved it. 
Moreover, he gave them each a pair of skates— 
and then sailed away on another voyage and 
left them without a champion. Their father was 
indifferent; their mother was firm; some girls 
in some places might skate without incurring 
reprehension,—that was no affair of hers,—but 
she knew what the village would say if her girls 
skated, and skate they should not! 

} Pleading was in vain until one of the girls 
suggested that Uncle Zabdiel’s feelings would 
be hurt if they had to tell him they had never 
used the skates. There was a slight hollow on 
their land, partly screened by lilac bushes, 


where a shallow pool usually formed and froze; 


upon it their mother finally said they might 
skate; that is, if some one stood guard by the 
gate to give notice of any one’s coming along 
who might catch a glimpse of them through the 
lilacs. At the signal of danger they must hurry 
to the one corner of the pond where the shrub- 
bery was thick enough to conceal them com- 
pletely. They accepted the terms and stood 
guard turn and turn about. Sometimes they 
could find a small boy to sit on the gate post 
for hire. His pay was in peppermints. 

“And it’s all very nice and natural and poetic 
to talk of the clink and ring of flying steel on 
ice,” the old lady would conclude with twin- 
kling eyes, “but those aren’t the sounds I think 
of when I think of skating. No, indeed! I seem 
to hear a shiv ering and sniffling little boy 
whining miserably, ‘I’ve eaten all my pepper- 
mints, Ruthy, and it’s so co-o-old up here! 
Please, Ruthy, I want to come down and go 
ho-o-ome!’ 

“And r m quite sure,’”’ she would add reminis- 
cently, ‘we did very little skimming and flying 
and a great deal of hard sitting down; we 
wouldn’t have been greatly admired on the 
canals of Holland! But that was poor Uncle 
Zab’s last voyage, and he never knew. And 
mother was never reconciled to our ‘violent 
and unladylike diversion.’ 
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THE CANDY MAN OF JAPAN 


QUEER figure, writes a correspondent, is 
the vender of candy in Japan. Down the 
narrow streets he comes, singing, with 

his small square stand and his stock of candy 
figures. A crowd of children follow him, as the 
boys and girls of America follow an organ 
grinder with a monkey. 

When the crowd is large enough to suit the 
candyman he sets down his stand and begins 
his business. With a little bamboo tube he 
blows bubbles of hot sugar somewhat as a child 
blows soap bubbles. Then he twists and shapes 
them into figures much as a glass blower fash- 
ions objects from bubbles of hot glass. Flow- 
ers, fruits, animals and fishes the candy man 
blows; and when he has completed a figure he 
hangs it on a nail in the edge of his stand. 

All the while the candy man is working he 
entertains the children with humorous remarks 
or with wild tales of adventure in which the 
successful hero is usually a man who eats quan- 
tities of candy. One droll old candy man who 
always kept his head neatly wrapped in a 
towel while he worked would say: 

“Now little masters, my candy is the best 
candy for the hair! If you eat my candy, you 
will never lose a hair from your heads. I have 
not lost a hair for ten years!” 

With that he would pull off the towel and 
show—his bald head! 

“Oh,” some serious-minded youngster would 
cry, “how did you lose your hair if you ate 
candy!” 

“Little -master,’”’ the funny old fellow would 
reply, ‘if I had always eaten candy, I should 
still have my beautiful black hair, but one day 
I stopped and ate cake instead. My hairs were 
so angry at the change that they all pulled 
themselves out by the roots and ran down my 
back, tickling me all the way. They crawled off 
in the grass and never came back! So you see, 
little masters, you should eat only candy. Then 
you will never be bald like me!’’ 

Most candy venders are old men who are 
fond of children, and they love their calling. 
The Japanese have a saying, ‘‘Once a candy 
man, always a candy man!” They tell of a 
candy man who was so skillful at fashioning 
his figures that a toy manufacturer hired him to 
design toys in his factory at several times the 
wages that he had been earning. The candy 
man took the place, but he was not satisfied; he 
missed the children. One day he walked through 
the streets where he had peddled candy; there 
ke saw a new candy man followed by the same 
children that had once followed him. There- 
upon the poor man was so unhappy that he 
gave up his place with the toy maker and went 
back to his old profession. 
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THE HUNGRY ADMIRER 


S a musical composer Anton Rubinstein 
A was not one of the greatest, though he 
became after Liszt the most renowned 
piano player in the world. Writing of Rubin- 
stein in My Musical Life, Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch says: 

The world féted him, spoiled him and sated 
him with adulation, but it all brought him no 
satisfaction; he was consumed with the ambi- 
tion to be a great composer and wrote inces- 
santly, never criticizing what he wrote. His 
Ocean Symphony was tremendously popular in 
New York fifty years ago, but today no one 
wotld listen to it. Pianists have played his 
D Minor Concerto ad nauseam, but today it is 
threadbare and frayed at the edges; and only 
the supreme skill of a Josef Hofmann can make 
his G Major Concerto endurable and cloak its 
musical emptiness. 

Rubinstein wrote opera after ®pera in a fev- 
erish desire to eclipse Wagner, whom he hated 
and whose popularity he envied. After Parsifal 
had been proclaimed at Bayreuth as a sacred 
festival play Rubinstein immediately pro- 
ceeded to write an opera on the life of Christ, 
but it was dull. The artist’s personal popularity 
was so great, however, that Pollini, the astute 
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manager of the Hamburg Opera, occasionally 
used to put in one of his operas on condition 
that Rubinstein himself would come to Ham- 
burg to conduct the opening performance. His 
presence would insure a crowded house. 

At the last rehearsal of one of his operas 
Rubinstein was so well pleased with the work 
of the orchestra that he turned to them and 
said, “Gentlemen, if my opera is successful, you 
must all come to my hotel after the perform- 
ance for supper.” 

Unfortunately, the opera was far from being 
successful, and the audience were so undemon- 
strative that Rubinstein, absolutely disgusted, 
laid down the stick after the second act and, 
bidding the local conductor finish the opera, 
a dejectedly to his hotel and went to 


At eleven o’clock there was a knock at his 
door. ‘‘Who is it?”’ he shouted in great irrita- 
tion. 

“It is I, Herr Rubinstein, the double-bass 
player from the opera orchestra.” 

“What do you want?” 

“T have come for the supper.” 

‘“‘What nonsense!’’ cried Rubinstein. 
opera was a ghastly failure.” 

‘Well, Herr Rubinstein,’ answered the hun- 
gry and undaunted double-bass player, “I 
liked it!” 
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LIKE LITTLE CATBIRDS 
"Ts ladies of the Dayton Aid Society were 


“The 


sitting round a quilt, talking and working. 
“Rats took all of my early chickens,” 
one lady remarked, “every last one of them!” 

‘‘Mine too!”’ exclaimed her neighbor. “I put 
poison out, but as soon as one bunch was killed 
a whole drove came to the funeral.” 

“Don’t you keep any cats?” some one asked. 

“Listen,” said a young girl at the end of the 
quilt. “I want to tell you about one of our cats. 
You know papa keeps such a lot round the 
barn; he says cats won’t catch rats unless they 
have plenty of new milk. Well, not long ago 
Buddie found his special pet, an old brindle, 
in the barn with four little kittens. Of course 
he played with them, but every day the old cat 
would take them off and hide them somewhere. 

“T keep a pan at the foot of the big oak tree 
at the corner of the barn, and at mealtimes old 
brindle would be waiting there. One evening we 
went a little early, and when we began calling 
her she came scrambling down out of the tree. 
Buddie looked up; then he grasped my arm. 

‘Look! Look!’ he cried. ‘I see now where old 
brinnie hides her kitties.’ 

“Sure enough, up in the fork of the tom was 
an old deserted sparrows’ nest, and over the 
edge four little heads with eyes wide open were 
looking down at us!” 


Vid 


LONGFELLOW AND DOM PEDRO 


IKE King Arthur of Britain, Dom Pedro, 
the last emperor of Brazil, was ‘‘a goodly 
king.”’ Longfellow, calling once at James 

T. Fields’s house, told of Dom Pedro’s call 
upon him at the Brattle Street house in Cam- 
bridge. 

Longfellow, says Mrs. Fields in her diary, 
was in fine talking mood. He spoke of the 
emperor’s soldierly though simple bearing, and 
of his coming to call upon him after his dinner. 

“Your Majesty, I thank you for the honor 
you have done me,’’ Longfellow said as the 
emperor rose to go. 

“Ah, no, Longfellow, none of your non- 
sense,’’ was the reply; “‘let us be friends to- 
gether. I hope you will write to me. I will 
write you first, and you must promise to 
answer.” 

They walked down the garden path together, 
and then Longfellow raised his hat and stepped 
one side as the emperor was about to get into 
his carriage. 

“No, no,”’ protested Dom Pedro laughingly; 
“there you are at it again!” 
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ONLY HALFWAY COUSINS 


HERE is a good story about Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, the father of Lord Bacon, the 
philosopher. Nicholas was a judge in the 
time of Elizabeth. Once a criminal importuned 
him to spare his life on account of kinship. 
“‘How are we related?’’ demanded the judge. 
“Because my name is Hogg and yours is 
Bacon; and hog and bacon are so near akin that 
they cannot be separated.” 
“‘Aye,”’ responded the judge dryly, “‘but you 
and I cannot yet be kindred, for the hog is not 
bacon until it be well hanged.” . 
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BETTY’S ENVIABLE FATHER 
little girls, Mary, Louise and 
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Betty, were playing dolls one day when 

Mary, whose father was a noted Episcopal | 
minister, proudly remarked, “My father always 
has D.D. after his name.’ 

Louise, who was a physician’s daughter, 
boastfully replied, “My father always has | 
M.D. after his.” | 

Thereupon little Betty, not to be outdone, 
quickly declared, ‘‘Well, that’s nothin’; my 
father always has C. O. D. after his name!” | 








NEW Styles 
NEW Low Prices 
NEW and Attractive 


Terms 





Months’ 
Trial 
Offer 


So confident are we that the New 
Companion Sewing Machine will 
meet your highest expectations 
that we are willing to make you 
the following liberal offer: 





If the New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine you select is not 
perfectly satisfactory in every 
particular after you have 
tried it in your home three 
months, we will REFUND 
YOUR MONEY and take back 
the machine at our expense. 


OOO 


NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE. There’s 
no other machine, at any price, that will do 
better work or that is more durable than the 
New Companion. It is full ball bearing, easy run- 
ning, and has complete set of best attachments. 
Each machine is warranted for 25 years. 


MANY NEW IMPROVEMENTS. The New 
Companion has all the features of an up-to-date 
machine, including also many new improve- 
ments found on no other. These are all fully 
described in our illustrated booklet. 


OUR LOW PRICES are possible only b 

we sell direct from ‘ ‘factory-to-home.” Other- 
wise the price of the New DOUBLE would be 
BLE the present 
price. We offer a 
choice of seven dif- 
Bo les,including 
ead, Cabinet 
ond Wieisle models, 
and pay all freight 
charges to your near- 

est freight station. 


ATTRACTIVE 
TERMS 





Not only does our Fac- 
tory-to-Home System 
enable you to obtain 
a high-grade machine 
at a very low price, 
but we also have an 
arrangement whereby 
the payment may be 
spread over several months. This makes it 
possible for anyone to own one of these first- 
quality New Companions. Don’t be satisfied 
with an inferior machine, but get full particulars 
from us before making a selection. 





The New Portable Electric 





Just send your address on coupon 


Send No Money, but 
Mail Coupon Today 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
(Sewing Machine Dept.) 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Gentlemen: I want to know more about the 
New Companion. Send me your new illustrated 
Descriptive Booklet, also FREE TRIAL OF- 
FER and explain ATTRACTIVE TERMS 
upon which I can purchase, 
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Pedals Squeak 


! 
i 
} A drop of 3-in-One at each friction 
|} point penetrates at once, removes 
)} the unpleasant noise and makes 
| pumping easy. 

Many player pianos have other 
working parts that require a drop of 
high-grade oil at regular intervals. 


| 2 
) 3-in-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


| isrightforalllight mechanisms. All 
pure oil, gritless and greaseless, it 
penetrates the tightest bearings, 
working out old accumulations of 
grease and dirt. Unusual viscosity 
keeps it in the bearings, providing 
perfect lubrication. 
3-in-One never becomes gummy, 
dries out or burns out at high speed. 
| Itwon’t evaporate or become rancid. 
At all good stores in 1-0z., 3-oz. 
| and 8-oz. bottles and 3-oz. Handy 
Oil Cans, 
| THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
| 130 L. E. William St., New York 
Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 
| FREE SAMPLE 
| AND DICTIONARY 
Generous Sam ple and Dic- 
| tionary of Uses sent free of 
cost. Request both on a 
postal card. D372A 
























after every meal 


Cleanses mouth and 
teeth and aids digestion. 

Relieves that over- 
eaten feeling and acid 
mouth. 

Its l-a-s-t-i-n-g flavor 
satisfies the craving for 
sweets. 

Wrigley’s is double 
value in the benefit and 
pleasure it provides. 
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UDDINGS are almost indispensable to 
the winter menu, and the following re- 
ceipts are chosen with the purpose of 
adding some hearty hot dishes to the bill of 


fare.. 
QUAKER PUDDING 
4 or 5 tart apples 4 eggs 


sugar sa 
1 quart of milk grated nutmeg 


Pare and core the apples, but do not cut them 
into pieces. Set them in a pudding dish and fill 
the centres with sugar. Make a custard of the 
milk, eggs, nutmeg, a cupful of sugar and a 
pinch of salt. Pour the custard round the apples 
and bake them until they are tender and the 
custard is done. 


WEEKE BOLLE 
2 pints of milk 
8 slices of buttered bread 
3 cupfuls of grated apples 
1 cup of currants and raisins 
2 tablespoonfuls of brown sugar 
1 teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon 


Place all the ingredients together in a large 
shallow pan and heat them so that the slices of 
bread swell to treble their size. When ready to 
serve, the bread will have absorbed all the milk. 
Do not stir the mixture, but allow it to brown 
slightly in the oven. Serve it immediately in the 
same dish with thick cream and powdered 
sugar mixed with cinnamon. 


ORANGE PLUM PUDDING 


3 cupfuls of soft bread crumbs 
14% cupfuls of butter 
3 cupfuls of small raisins and currants mixed 
and floured 
14 cupful of coconut % cupful of citron 
1 cupful of sugar % teaspoonful of nutmeg 
2 level tablespoonfuls of flour mixed smoothly in 
Y4 cup of sweet milk 


5 eggs 1 cupful of orange juice 


Mix the ingredients thoroughly in the order 
named. Pour the whole into a well-buttered 
lard pail and steam it for four hours. This dish 
will keep for weeks and can be steamed and 
used as it is wanted. Serve it with a hard sauce 
or with whipped cream that contains candied 
orange peel. 


SCALLOPED APPLES 


bread crumbs cinnamon 
chopped or sliced apples butter 
brown sugar hard sauce 


Grease a pudding dish and cover the bottom 
of it with a layer of bread crumbs. Fill the 
dish with alternate layers of bread crumbs and 
chopped or sliced apples and scatter brown 
sugar, cinnamon and a little butter over each 
layer. Crown the dish with crumbs, bake it an 
hour and serve it with hard sauce. 


DATE PUDDING 
1 cupful of sour milk 4 pound of dates 
1 cupful of molasses graham flour 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter sauce 


Mix the ingredients to make a batter and 
steam it for two hours. Serve it with sauce or 
with cream. 





CARROT PIE 
carrots 1 egg 
1 pint of milk sugar : 
\4 teaspoonful of salt cinnamon and ginger 
pre crust 


Serape and boil the carrots until they are 








Beautiful Book About Taxidermy 
Learn at home by mail to mount ¢ 
irds, animals, tan skins. Be a 
p= taxidermist. Delightful art easily lear 
i and women. De te home and den. 
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| very tender. Mash them thoroughly and to one 
| cupful of carrots add the milk, salt, cinnamon 

and ginger, the egg, well-beaten, and the sugar. 
| Bake the whole slowly in one crust as you 
| would bake a squash pie or a custard pie. 


| NORWEGIAN CHOWDER 


2 pounds of lamb 1 large onion 
3 quarts of boiling 4 medium-sized po- 


water tatoes 
2/3 cupful of rolled oats — salt 
2 cupfuls of carrots or pepper 


1 bunch of small carrots 


| Wash the meat, which should be a lean cut 
|from the shoulder, put it into boiling water 
{and when the boiling begins again add the 
‘rolled oats. Let the whole boil briskly for five 
| minutes and then allow it to simmer until the 
| meat can be easily boned. Remove -the skin, 
bone and gristle and cut the meat into small, 
| uniform pieces. Season it with a teaspoonful of 
‘salt and one-half teaspoonful of pepper before 
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returning it to the kettle and add two teaspoon- 
fuls of salt to the liquid in the kettle. Scrape 
and slice the carrots and cut the onion up fine; 
then add them to the contents of the kettle. 
Peel and dice the potatoes and add them last. 
When the vegetables are tender—that is, in 
about twenty minutes after the potato is 
added—the chowder will be ready to serve. 


FRIARS 
1 pint of wheat flour p 
1 pint of milk a little salt 
2 teaspoonfuls of hominy boiling lard 
Add the milk to the wheat flour mixed with 
the hominy. Stir them together thoroughly and 
add the salt and the eggs, well-beaten. Drop 
the mixture, a spoonful at a time, into the 
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2 eggs 


boiling lard. 
PINEAPPLE SALAD 
lettuce mayonnaise 
canned pineapple canned cherries 


brown bread sand- 
wiches 


1 tablespoonful of 
whipped cream 


Place small pieces of pineapple on lettuce 
leaves. Cover each portion with mayonnaise, 
slightly thinned with a tablespoonful of whipped 
cream, and, if possible, tinted green. Put a few 
canned red cherries on top of each portion, and 
serve the portions with thin round sandwiches 
of brown bread and butter. 
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A BUSY QUEEN 


UEEN MARY of England is by no means 
what many good people still hazily imag- 
ine a queen to be: a great lady of much 

leisure and many privileges who occasionally 
wears a crown instead of a hat. She is a busy 
and useful woman, and in the sense of being 
fashionable and a leader in elegant society she 
is not a great lady at all. Social dominance in a 
wider sense she of course has; but the British 
“smart set’’ is not the court set. 

In the matter of clothes she follows the fash- 
ions “after a fashion,”’ but she has no instinct 
for style. Oddly enough, that circumstance adds 
to her popularity. The great British public have 
long accepted the fact that to the women of 
France and America belong naturally style, 
chic and distinction; and the public rather 
distrust excessive elegance as un-English. Their 
own ideal is that of the Queen herself: clothes 
notable rather for good material than for the 
manner in which they are made or worn. 

“Many a thousand Englishwomen,” says 
Mr. David Blumenfeld in the Montreal Star, 
“would rather not go out than be seen in shoddy 
though fashionable costumes. Hats that cost 
pounds on pounds adorn Queen Mary’s head, 
but their cost is by reason of the stuff in them, 
and not on account of the milliner's name. 
‘What Queen Mary wears today Paris never 
wore, nor will,’ was-aptly said by one of the 
most famous dressmakers in the world. 

“The Queen is up by nine o’clock and break- 
fasting in a tweed tailor-made coat and skirt. 
This meal she takes with the King and with any 
of her sons who may be at home. After break- 
fast, like the King, she has her correspondence 
to attend to. Every girl of from fourteen to six- 
teen writes to the Queen begging for her auto- 
graph; every lovelorn maiden in the last resort 
writes to her to expose her gaping heart wounds, 
begging for a word of sympathy; every pushing 
society matron or charity-bazaar dame tries to 
inveigle the Queen into the meshes of corre- 
spondence. 

“When her correspondence is finished the 
Queen will probably change her costume and 
motor out to a hospital or a children's home in 
which she may be interested or to a large fac- 
tory where hundreds of women are employed. 
Women’s welfare, although officially a duty 
from the Queen’s point of view, is as much a 
hobby with her as any of her private pursuits 
are.” 

Domestic, motherly and wholly unspectacu- 
lar, Queen Mary is loved for the traits that have 
made her womanly rather than queenly. She 
has, however, one unusual and most fortunate 
gift, a truly royal rnemory for names and faces 
and for the characteristics and family histories 


that belong with them. “‘She is very often asked | 


by King George to come and chat in his apart- 
ment with one of those many notables who are 
requested to call at the palace from time to time 
—explorers, men of science, famous foreign dip- 
lomats and the like; and the Queen, without 
being prompted, will at once begin to ask ques- 
tions about things that happened to the men 











Nature’s Rogues’ Gallery 
No, 2—The Great Horned Owl 


This is what this night prowler does to 
our beautiful song and game birds as 
well as poultry. You can spot him by 
the tracks he leaves or by the un- 
digested refuse he ejects from his 
mouth. Keep this picture and use it 
to help you run this criminal down. 


The new Stevens 
Junior for Nature’s 
criminals 


Think of it—an honest-to-goodness 
Stevens for $4.50!—with a barrel 
bored the Stevens way—to less than 
one-thousandth of an inch in accu- 
racy. That’s why Stevens rifles shoot 
straight. 


And they stay accurate too! Just 
ask some of the older boys or men 
you know, how long they’ve had 
their Stevens. You’ll find they are 
‘still knocking over game with it every 
season. 


And best of all—you can afford a 
Stevens—it won’t break you to buy 
one. $4.50 for the Junior, $9.75 for 
the “Favorite”—and all throughout 
the Stevens line the same low prices, 
strength and accuracy. 


Ask at your dealer’s or write 
us today for interesting catalog. 














J. STEVENS ARMS 
COMPANY 


Owned and operated by the 
Savage Arms Corporation 


Stevens Junior— 
20-inch round bar- 
rel—blued finish— 
military stock — 
shoots C. B. Caps, 
-22 short, long, or 
long rifle. Weight 
2% Ibs. For only 
$4.50. 


Stevens “‘Favorite’’ — 
24 in. take-down. Shoots 
.22 short, long, or long 
rifle. Also made in .25 
and .32 cal.—A favorite 
for three generations. 
Price $9.75. 





fifteen, twenty and twenty-five years before.”’ 
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lan now to form a 

team. And go to 
your sporting goods store on 
Baseball Week to see the 
special big displays of every- 
thing you will need. 


Reach 


Most good stores sell Reach base- 
ball supplies because most good ball 
players demand this kind. So; will 
you, too, when you see how much 
longer a Reach ball will last and 
how much better Reach gloves, 
mitts, bats, masks, etc., are made. 
An illustrated catalog mailed free 
if you write for it. 


Every ball player and fan 
wants a copy of the 1924 
Reach aseball 


ic 
a It is the official 
rule book. More than 400 
pages and hundreds of pic- 
tures. At Siem goods 
store or mailed direct for 
25 cents 


A. h Compan 
A.J. Reach Company 
Talip @ Pelee Sports Peteddylin le, 























Beautiful Engraved 
Stationery 


So much preferred to ordinary 
a and yet no higher 


Your — ae piney ong 
color, 


wees or ae 
24 Sheets and 24 Envelopes 
Fine Fabric Finish Paper 


Complete for only $1.00 Postpaid 
C Jarrespondence cards instead of sheets if preferred ; 
or both boxes engraved same monogram, same 
color, for only $1.75. 

Order now by merely enclosing $1.00, writing 
a al Prompt delivery and satisfaction 
gua 





“ESCO” 
Quality 


The . a Supply < ms Pa 
10-. 











Sell 


DIRECT FROM 4 apo 
owner in 


Painesville, Ohio 


Fimake big money and get your own sample 
ding us orders from friends 
and neighbors. No capital or So need- 
ed. We deliver & collect direct. Pay you daily. 
Most Liberal Tire Ever 
Armour Cords guaran’ by Indemnity Bond 
3 —— Blow Out, Wear and Tear, Stone 
‘ a Brui Tread Separation, Blistering 
aad Rim ce Li 12, gs =e We are 
sctual_m —~ J for 
a Special Otter t to igen 


ARwouR t Tike é ‘RUBBER CO., Dept 522a, Dayton, 0. 











to work or schooland recreationison 
a ie pier gio. C ie of 44 styles and 
Trial. Express 


prepaid. 
65 Month's ro easily 


carfare easily 


meets the sma]! monthly payments. 
Parts, 

Tires [ gavipment — at half usual 

remarkable factory prises 


. Write forour 















Of Impurities With 


Cuticura Soap 


p, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. 








STAMPSR yr tog Arie ste oA ager 


hinges, 1(\c. 
C. Stegman, 942, Cove “Brilliante, St. Louis, Mo. 





THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 





illus 
r for all the a. oo , a oa weekly by 


= eekly paper £ COMPANION is an trated 
y 


the Perry m Com: 
anion, Publication sOtice, ae ‘Build. 
ing, Ferry Street, CONCORD, N. H., Editorial 


and pasiness offices, 881 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Subscription ‘price is $2.50 a year, in advance, in- 
cluding postage prepaid to any address in the United 
States and Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. En- 
tered as second-class matter, Nov. 1, 1923, at the Post 
ice at Concord, N. H., under the ‘Act of March 3, 1879. 
Renewal Payment should be sent directly tothe address 
low and receipt will be acknowledged by change in the 

expiration date following the subscriber’s address on the 
" margin of the paper. Payment to a stranger is made at 
the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office bp-vom 4 Order, 
Express Money Order, panevenee Letter or Bank Drait. 
No other way_by mail is safe 

Always give thé name of the Post Office to which your 
paper is sent. In asking for change of address be sure 
to give the old as well as the new address. Your name 
cannot be found on our books unless this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in every case, 
be addressed to The Editors. A personal ‘address delays 
consideration of them. 

LETTERS SROULD BE ADDRESSED and orders 
made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Boston, Mass. 








INFANTILE CONVULSIONS 


ONVULSIONS, except those that result 

from hysteria or epilepsy, are seldom to 

be observed in adults; but in children, 
especially infants, they are common and may 
be induced by slight causes. The nervous sys- 
tem in young children is unstable and reacts 
sharply to disturbing influences that in the 
case of adults would cause any of a number of 
symptoms other than convulsions. 

Indigestion, either gastric or intestinal, is 
one of the most common of the exciting causes 
of fits in babies and children under five or six 
years. Naturally, therefore, bottle-fed infants 
are more prone to convulsive attacks than in- 
fants that are nursed. The milk that goes into 
the bottle may be stale if not actually sour, or 
the artificial food that is given may contain too 
much starch. During weaning a convulsion 
may be provoked by the child’s changing too 
suddenly from liquid to solid food. Constipa- 
tion is a possible cause, and the presence of 
worms another. Teething is a natural process 
and should not cause trouble in a healthy 
child; nevertheless it sometimes does; a tooth 
erupting with difficulty may greatly upset the 
nervous system. Sometimes a fit may usher in 
a fever; what would be a chill in an adult be- 
comes a convulsion in the child. Convulsions 
are not unusual in children with rickets. 

If convulsions occur repeatedly and no ade- 
quate cause can be discovered, we must think 
of the possibility of epilepsy. Convulsions 
usually begin without warning, though occa- 
sionally there may be premonitary symptoms 
of restlessness for a day or two. They begin 
with twitching in the face; the head is drawn 
back; the eyes roll upward, and the spasms 
soon extend to the arms and legs. The face may 
be dusky or pa allid, and the child perspires pro- 
fusely. The little ‘sufferer loses consciousness ; 
its pulse is weak; its breathing is rapid. That 
condition usually lasts only a short while, 
and then the child regains consciousness, but 
for some time is drowsy. In severe cases the fits 
come in rapid succession. 

In treating infantjle convulsions the child 
should be placed in a warm bath to the water 
of which some mustard may be added, and cold 
cloths should be applied to the head. That 
usually suffices, but, if the fits persist, it may 
be necessary to give a few whiffs of some 
anesthetic. After recovery a diligent search 
should be made for the cause of the convulsions 
that it may be removed if possible. In any 
case it is well to give the child a dose of castor 
oil as soon as it has returned to consciousness. 
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A DESCENDANT OF THE PILGRIMS 


ORA was in a brown study; Alys called 
her three times before she heard her 
name. 

“W hat i in the world were you doing?” Alys 
cried. “‘Designing your next ev ening frock?” 

Nora shook her head. “I was thinking how 
ashamed of her seven-times grandchild Pris- 
cilla Warren would be.” 


| “And who was Priscilla Warren?” 


“Her grandmother came over in the May- 
| flower. Priscilla seems to have inherited May- 
flower traits. She fought famine or near-famine 
and Indians and smallpox and brought up eight 
children. I could just see her scorn over twen- 
tieth-century women. Why, today the oldest 
old lady who can get about has more amuse- 
| ment than the gayest belle had in her day.” 
“Thank fortune I belong to the twentieth 
| century!”’ Alys responded fervently. 
| “I’m not so sure! I’ve seen you nearly bored 
| to extinction heaps of times. So have I been. 
And I'll wager Priscilla never even heard of the 
word. She was altogether too peg A fighting 
| hardships and conquering them to be bored«”’ 
“Well, what of it? You can’t fight Indians or 
smallpox today.” 
“But some people contrive to fight their 
‘ equivalents. Look at Julia Faison, wearing her- 





| 
| 
| 





self out fighting for reforms that she believes in,”’ 
» Bi Julia Faison! Are you going to join 
er 
“T believe I am,” Nora replied doniy “You 
see, I can’t bear the scorn in Priscilla’ 8 eyes.’ 
“If you were really in earnest,”’ Alys replied, 
“you’ d be a school-teacher and done with it. I 

understand they are the modern martyrs.” 

Nora’s eyes flashed. ‘“‘Good idea! Why didn’t 
I think of it? I'll do that very thing. I'll do it 
for one year; then maybe I'll have acquired 
such an appetite for being useful that I'll want 
to keep on all the rest of my life.” 

Alys stared at her in astonishment. “‘Not 
really, Nora!” 

“Yes, really. They’re begging for volunteer 
workers for their Americanization programme. 
That and Julia Faison together ought to keep 
my hands fairly full. Come on in, Alys; I prom- 
ise you new experiences.” 


“Not I!’’ Alys replied. 
“I’m sorry,’”’ Nora said simply. 
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FABRE’S ONLY LESSON 


HEN the great entomologist Jean 

Henri Fabre was a young man he earned 

his living as an instructor in physics 
and chemistry at the College of Ajaccio. But 
not yet had he found his true calling, as Mr. 
Percy F. Bicknell relates in the Human Side of 
Fabre, nor was he to find it until after he was 
thirty years old. 

A French botanist from Avignon, visiting 
Corsica for the purpose of cataloguing the 
plants of the island, fired him with added 
zeal for botanical research; and the entomol- 
ogist Moquin-Tandon, professor at Toulouse 
University, also coming to Corsica at the same 
time, kindled his enthusiasm for the study of 
insects. On the eve of his departure the pro- 
fessor remarked 

“You are interested in shells; that is some- 
thing, but it is not enough. You must study 
animal life. I will show you how to go about it.” 

Taking a pair of scissors from Madame 
Fabre’s sewing basket and hastily thrusting 
two needles each into a bit of vine shoot, he 
showed his breathlessly-attentive young host 
the anatomy of a snail; he dissected the mol- 
lusk in a deep plate filled with water. One by 
one he explained the organs thus displayed 

“And that,” says Fabre, “‘was the one and 
only and never-to-be-forgotten lesson in nat- 
ural history I ever received in all my life.” 

The incident had a powerful effect on him 
and marked the beginning of his gradually- 
forming resolve to devote the rest of his life to 
the study of nature. Thenceforth he not only 
enthusiastically collected dead specimens but 
dissected with still greater ardor the smaller 
forms of animal life, especially insects. 

| dissect, the infinitely little,’ he wrote to 
his brother. ‘‘My scalpels are little daggers that 
I myself make out of small needles; my marble 
slab is the bottom of a saucer; and my subjects 
are kept by the dozen in old match boxes.” 
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“IN TWILIGHT’S GLOOM THE FIRST 
PALE SPARK”’ 


MONG the manyinteresting recollections in 
Mr. Robert U. Johnson’s Remembered 
Yesterdays is this diverting story that 

Sarah Orne Jewett, the New England novelist, 
used to tell: 

In a New England town there was a stout— 
oh, a very, very stout—young woman who was 
accustomed to walk in the twilight with her 
steady admirer. One evening as they were 
sauntering along and he was “sparking” her 
he noticed an unaccountable change in her 
demeanor toward him. For once he could get 
from his bulky companion only curt and short 
replies to his most devoted remarks. 

For some time the young man was perplexed 
and depressed until finally a bright thought 
came to him. He went halfway round his 
sweetheart, and, lo and behold! he found an- 
other fellow sparking her on the other side! 
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GENEROUS JIM 


IM, the town loafer, walked into the den- 
tist’s office and asked to have an aching 
tooth extracted. Knowing the man’s repu- 
tation for not paying his debts, the dentist 

was loath to do the work, but he did not have 
the heart to turn a sufferer away; so he pulled | e 
the tooth. As the fellow put on his hat and 
slouched toward the door the dentist remarked: 

“Jim, that will be one dollar.” 

Jim reached into his pocket and said re- 
luctantly, ‘Wal, there’s eleven cents; take it 
out of that.” 

The dentist looked him straight in the eye. 
“You know very well I can’t take a dollar out 
of eleven cents!”’ he said indignantly. 

“Wal, then,”’ drawled Jim as he stepped out 
of the door, ‘“‘take it all; yer welcome to it.” 
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OVERHEARD AT THE LUNCH 
COUNTER 
s UR ham sandwiches, please.” 
“Will you eat them here or take them 
away?” 
“T hope to do both.” 
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bike—a shin ng speedster— th e wheel 
every boy ae, It'sa 


BLACK BEAUTY 
factory at (wholes Lay aia —direct from 


5 years. 6 
30 UPPL tral All models and colors. 


Lamps, Horns, Etc. 
Everything f for ‘the’ bike 


at wh 1 
FREE:- BLACK BEAUTY BICYCLE lV 
HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. of P. 
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WANTED “$1600 to to 2300 Year. Evry sc ful 


pay vel—see Common education su: 
ent. B Boys, 17 up, write ite IM EDIATELY for free sist 
“ remnens Ne ~—4i5 new obtainable; ond ome +4 
owing places 0! overnment examinations in 
your locality. PRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dope, S028 Rechewen N.Y. 
Learn Cartooning 
At Home—in Your Spare Time 


from the school that has so 
po successfulcartoonistsof today 
poms ‘o 
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Se nd 
cfu information andehart 
test your ability. Also state age, 
THE LANDON SCHOOL 
1477 National Bidg., Cleveland, O. 





/ Guaranteed Time Keep- 
Given for selling tad 
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by cards TO-DAY, Send no money. 
yY We trust you till goods are sold. 
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BURNT-LAND POTATOES 


ID you ever eat any burnt-land pota- 
toes? In Albert County, New Bruns- | 
wick, there are people who would not | 

think of growing potatoes for their tables on | 
anything except a piece of hardwood timber- 
land that had been freshly burned over. 

The farmer clears the land during the win- 
ter. He fells the trees all in the same direction 
and cuts the limbs and distributes them 
evenly over the ground so that the fire wiil 
burn everything clean. In the spring, as soon 
as the frost is well out of the ground, he 
burns the piece and then, taking his seed 
potatoes and his grub hoe, proceeds to plant. 
He digs a little hole and loosens the earth 
round it, plants the potato and hills it up. 
Later he may treat the vines with Paris 
green for bugs; but that is all the attention 
he gives the crop until it is time to dig. 

In viewing all the stumps and roots you 
might expect that the farmer would get only 
a small crop. As a matter of fact the burnt 
land gives him an unusual crop. Wi-h the 
grub hoe the farmer puts his seed into every 
nook and corner, close up round the stumps 
and between the crotches of large roots. By 
the time the potatoes are in blossom the 
entire field is covered with a dense foliage; 
even the stumps are hidden from view. 

The blue varieties of potato grown on 
those burnt-over areas are particularly curi- 
ous. The correspondent who sends us these 
facts says that he has seen potatoes grown 
all the way from New Brunswick to southern 
Georgia, and that nowhere else has he seen 
any of those blue varieties either growing or 
on the market. Not only is the skin blue but 
there is a blue ring about a quarter of an 
inch beneath the skin. Sometimes all the 
flesh of the potato has a bluish tinge. The 
color disappears when the potato is cooked. 

In the near-by towns burnt-land potatoes 
have a reputation that makes them sell at an 
advance on the usual price. It is customary 
to cook them in their jackets; in fact, it is 
necessary to do so, for they are so dry and 
mealy that if pared they fall to pieces. Even 
when cooked in their skins they have to be 
carefully watched, and the water must be 
drained off as soon as their jackets begin to 
crack. No words can describe the superior 
texture and quality of burnt-land potatoes; 
to be appreciated they must be eaten. 

Early settlers probably brought the dark- 
skinned potatoes with them to that part of 
New Brunswick. There are several different 
kinds, among which are seal’s foot, kidneys, 
early blues and nigger toes. Nearly all of 
them grow seed balls, from which the 
farmers frequently raise new kinds. 
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THE OFFICIAL BABY 
HE arrival of a party of Swazi chiefs in 
England reminds the London Chronicle 
of the visit of a similar deputation in 
1894 and its introduction to Queen Victoria, 
which shook a little even her experienced 
equanimity. 
“We come, O great mother,” translated | 
the interpreter, “to bring to thee our babe. 
Take him, O mother, to thy knees; fold him | 
to thy breast.” | 
At that stage the queen was becoming 
alarmed. “But where is the child?” she cried. 
“T don’t see him.” 
“Here, O mother,” said the Swazi, gravely 
bringing forward a powerful savage six feet 
tall and weighing considerably more than 
two hundred pounds. ‘Here he is.” 
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A PROVIDENTIAL FIRE 


HE late Theodore Vail seemed always to 
be looking for a chance to give some 
worthy person an opportunity to get on. 
While he was driving in the neighborhood of 
his summer residence in Vermont, says his 





biographer, Mr. Albert Bigelow Paine, he saw a | 


young man trying to build some sort of house 
on a piece of blackened land. Mr. Vail drew up 
and talked to him and learned that a fire had 
destroyed his house, and that he was trying to 
get a roof over his family by winter. The young 
man had not much to work with, and his farm 
was small. He had hoped to buy the adjoining 
field, but was now unable to do so. 


Mr. Vail said little at the moment, but was | 


impressed with the young fcllow’s manner and 


words. Returning home, he discussed the matter | 


with his overseer and discovered that the young 
man was a deserving citizen, and that the cov- 
eted field was a part of the Vail farms. Mr. Vail 
promptly provided a sum of money to restore 
the ruined house and with it sent a deed for the 
land. Nothing could have given him more 
pleasure. He liked to make people happy by 
giving them a chance to live fuller and more 
useful lives. If they found that chance in culti- 
vating the soil, his pleasure was doubled. 
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brownie cameras 
make ood pictures 


At your dealer’s $2 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., rie Kodak city 
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